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- WASHINGTON, D, C: 


PASSION FLOWERS. — 
With these words alone upon ite title 

and with no acknowledgment of 

Ticknoy, Reed, & Fields, of Boston, have just 
issued @ volume of poems, which, if we do not 
greatly mistake its character, is destined to 
create an interest in the literary world second 
only to that produced by the sudden sppari- 
tion of Alexander Smith, the"Glasgow poet, a 
few months ago. The book is mot only re- 
markable in iteelf, but it indicates a latent 
power, & reserved foros, on the part of its au- 








thor, which makes the present performance; 


great as we feel it is, seem but the prelude to 


something yet higher and nobler. Several of 


the best poems in the book hava their origin 
in the writer’s memoriesof 8 winter’s residence 
in Rome. With a deep-and passionate appre- 
ciation of that ancient capital of the Pagan 


and Christian world, and fully-alive.to all its 


moral and classical. associations, the writer 
does not, like too many modern pilgrims thith- 
erward, overlook, in admiration of art and 


beauty, the terrible social and political evils 
which form their grim background. No 


American, who understands the actual state 
of things in the Papal Territory, ean fail to 
sympathise with the indignation and scorn and 
pity which by turns blaze or wail through 
these poems. Rome is unquestionably, at this 
moment, the worst governed State of Europe. 
Socially, politically, morally, and spiritually, it 
is the scandal and opprobrium of Christendom, 
a standing libel on the religion of Jesus. A 
Government of spies and priests, propped by 
foreign bayonets, and resting on the dungeons 
of thirty thousand political prisoners dying by 
inches in their living tombs, there is for the 
republican or the Christian who contemplates 
it no other alternative than silence or anathe- 
ma. The repeated denunciation by the Ro- 
man Inquisition of the Romance of Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, as heretical, seditious, and 
damnable, is a gratifying evidence of the un- 
easy consciousness, on the part of Ecclesiastical 
Despotism, of its weakness and insecurity. 


Light from every quarter is dreaded ; the triple 
mail of the Great Falsehood is valnerable to 
the smallest arrow of Truth. Even the arts 
of painting and sculpture—the lures which the 
harlot and enchantress offers to all who ap- 
proach her—may be found in the end dan- 
gerous to her existence. Travellers tell us that 
while, with scarcely an exception, the galleries, 
both public and private, of the city and its 
environs, are thrown freely open to inspection, 
that of the Villa Ludovise is jealously guarded, 
and is to be seen only by means of a written 
permission from its princely owner; for there 
amidst classic forms, pale gods of heathendom, 
and questionable saints of the Romish calendar, 
may be seen a collossal group—a stalwart bar- 
barian stabbing himself with his right hand, 
while his left supports his dying wife, sinking 
et his feet. It is the man and the husband 
killing himeelf and his wife, to avoid the doom 
of Slavery—Uncle Tom and the Declaration 
of Independence in marble! Let the Holy |. 


College look. to it. 


As & specimen of the intense power and pas- 
sionate earnestness of the writer, when dealing 
with whatever outrages her sense of right, and 
conflicts with her moral and religious convic- 
tions, we give some of the concluding stanzas 
of the poem entitled “ From Newport to Rome.” 
She represents herself in the midst of the fash- 
ion and folly of the great Northern watering- 
place at the time of the overthrow of the Ro- 
man Republic, and as constrained to break in 
upon the music and dancing with her startling 
description of the final struggle of the doomed 
city against the eombined forces of Papal Des- 


potism. The picture is fearfully vivid : 


“ The rich must own the hidden hoard, 

The brave are butchered where they stand, 
And maidens seek at altar-shrinos 

A refuge from the lawless band. 


“Till Death, grown sordid, hunts no more 
His flying quarry through the street ; 
And the grim scaffold, one by one, 
Flings bloody morsels for his meat. 


“ Were Death the worst, the patriot’s hymn 
Would ring triumphant in mine ears; 
But pangs more exquisite await ~ 
Those who still eat the bread of tears. 


“Pale faces pressed to prisen bars 
Grow sick and agonize with life, 

And firm lips quiver when the guard 
Thrusts rudely back some shrieking wife. 


“There women gathering on the sward, 
I see them, helpful of each other ; 

The matron soothes the maiden’s heart, 
The girl supports the trembling mother. 


“ Bad recognitions, frantic prayers, 
Greetings that sobs and spasms smother, 

And ‘0, my son!’ the place resounds, 
And ‘0, my father! 0, my brother!’ 


‘“ And souls are wed in nobloness, 

That ne’er shall mingle human breath ; 
Love’s seed in holy purpose sown, 

Love's hope in God's and Nature's faith. 


‘A flag hangs in the Invalides 
That flecks with shame the stately dome: 
‘Ta’en from a Roman, whom we slew, 
Keeping the threshold of his home.’ 


“ And ye delight in idle tunes, 
And are content to jig and dance, 
When even the holy Marseillaise 
Sounds for the treachery of Franco ? 


“ And not a yoiee amongst you here 
Calls on the traitor wrath and hate? 
And not a wine-eup whioh ye raise 
Is darkened by the victim’s fate? 


“Nor one with pious drops bowails 
The anguish of the Mother world? 
‘Oh, hush! the walte is gay,’ they said, 
And all their gaury wings unfurled. 


“ Nay, hoar me for a moment more, 
Restrain so long your heedless haste ; 


Hearken how pregnant is the time 
_Ye tear to threads or fling to waste. 


“ Through sluggish eenturies of growth 

The thoughtless world might vacant wait ; 
Bat now the busy hours erowd in, 

And man hes come to man’s estate. 


“With fuller power let each avow 
The kinship of his human blood ; 

With fullor pulse let every heart 
Awell to high pangs of brotherhood. 


“ With faller light let woman’s 
Earnest, beneath the Christ-like bond, 
Btrike this deep question home to men: 
‘Thy brothers porish—idlost there ?’ 
“With warmer breath let mother 
Whisper the boy n Gy wie: 


“Oh, world * oh, time! 6h, Heart of Ohrist! | @ 


Oh, heart betrayed and sold anew ! 


Dance on, yo slaves! ay, take your sport; 
All times are one to'such as you.” 
Akin to these Tyrtesan stanzas, uniting’ fom- 
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“Yon wrinkling in unmanly garb, 
With sturdy limbs fed fat in idleness, 

Whose hands hate labor as his brain hates thought, 
There stretehed for alms, that busy with deceit, 
Who trails from door to door his beggary 
Devoutest praying where the housewife’s fair.” 


“ Roll back thy chariot wheels 
Eyen to the Ghetto of the hated Jew. 
In his poor synagogue’s simplicity 
Faith enters not in Fancy’s masquerade, 
Accoutred for religious revelry. 
His Rabbi nothing adds nor takes away, 
Nothing assumes of mystic right or power, 
But gives-the ancient, venerable word, 
With cautious.lips and emphasis devout, 
(Intent on reading as his fathers read,) 
As if believing 3¢, not he, should:teach. 
He has the oracles that Jesus loved, 
Though suffering still Tradition’s jealous hand 
To bind too closely o’er the face of Truth 
The veil of Oriental tracery, 
Which that serene One smilingly looks through, 
Sure of her own and God's eternity.” 
We give a few more brief, random extracts: 
“ Mirrors and diamonds flash the brilliance back, 
And night is only in Italian eyes, 
Which take in light as the stars give it out.” 

“ And that high suffering whieh we dread, 

A higher joy discloses ; 
Men saw the thorns on Jesus’ brow, 
But angels saw the roses.” 





“ My children, living flowers shall come 
And strew with seed this grave of thine, 
And bid the blushing growths of Spring 
Thy dreary painted cross entwine. 
“Thus Faith, cast out of barren creeds, 
Shall rest in emblems of her own; 
Beauty, still springing from Decay, 
The cross-wood budding to the crown.” 
A word as to the author. 
rates the internal evidence afforded by the book 
itself, that its writer is the wife of a highly dis- 
tinguished professional gentleman and philan- 
thropist of Boston—a lady, whose genius and 
culture have been so well known to her friends, 
| ag to exempt them from any surprise at their 
manifestation in her “ Passion Flowers.” 


Rumor corrobo- 





For the National Era. 
GERMANY AND ENGLAND—NO. 1. 


We Germans are a patient people; and this 
patience has been most signally € 
through the almost unbroken silence with 
which we have stood the self-glorifications 
which have characterized nearly every histori- 
cal article on England, which has appeared 
with reference to the primitive institutions of 
the United States. 

“ England,” “Mother *Country,” “Anglo- 
Saxonism,” and “ English Liberty,” have been 
the themes and the phrases upon which reams 
of foolscap have been written over, until it 
looks like a desperate undertaking to remind 
American readers that to full one-third of the 
white population of this country, there is a 
“ Germany” and a “Fatherland.” Still more 
daring must it be to assert, as [ now do, that, 
in the words of one of my old professors, Anglo- 
Saxonism and English liberty very often are 

‘‘ Mere phrases’”’—“ Verba sunt.” 

In your paper of the 10th January, a gentle- 

man from London has these words ocourring 


“True it is, that Germany had its Diets, 
Spain and Portugal their Cortes, France its 
States General ; but the existence of all of them 
was ephemeral. The Parliament of England 
has never ceaged to exist, except during the 
transient interregnum of Cromwell, and it may 
fairly olaim the credit of having sustained the 
political spirit of Europe, and contributed to 
the more democratic institutions of the United 


In your paper of the 11th instant, he again 


says : 

% In the United States a great experiment is 
being tried, in the science of Government, and 
Europe anxiously locks at every movement on 
But how can the true 
Democrat, however gifted and sincere, perfect 
his own institutions, unless he has carefully 
traced the errors of monarchies and aristocra- 
And where will he find more instructipn 
than in the history of the race from which his 
athers sprung?” 
the latter clause means, as it undoubtedly 
does, that English history, in | ular, 
be the text book of our studies, [ join issue, 
unless indeed it be with # view to avoiding 
nearly every shade of their Government; for 
then agree Might not some one in reply to 
Anglicanism, assert that in every case, except- 
ing a few only, in which we have followed Eng- 
d, we have gone wrong, while the most suc- 
steps of reform we have ever made in 
this country wore those in which we abolish- 
Nay, might he not 
farther, and assert that every American 
an in the United States, to whom Eng- 
lish institutions have been ® model, has gone, 
, to his grave'a doomed man? And, 
‘might hé not point to the history of the 
States, and sfiirm that the statesmen 
whose names live and will live brightest in 
peoplo, are those which 
never lost their Americanism in reading Black- 
for whom the continent of Europe 
its fountains of wisdom? And if 
to give instances for the for 
might name the E 
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United States Constitution stands so proudly as 
the monument of our ago and collected wis- 
dom, 

The framers of that instrument were no copy- 
iste, with the prejudicés of the mother country 
to lead them astray. She had boldly broke 
the shell of the egg, and stood up in a world’s 
broad daylight, with no part of the shell stick- 
ing to them. 

Nationalities and races are but too apt to 
look for good only within themselves, and to look 
down upon other nationalities and races with 
disdain. The Spanish used to strut the public 
stage the proudest, but they havo handed ovor 
their parts to the still prouder English. 

Do not think that I am about to fall into the 
same error with the Germans. No. I do but 
desire to say a few (I trust they will be deemed 
humble enough) words, with a view to remind 
the liberal-minded men of America that it doos 
hurt a reflective German, to see, in Our papers 
and magazines, the many evidences that Eng- 
land, and England only, is looked to as the 
cradle of the United States; and that, from 
mere laziness to reflect, they reject the history, 


the lessons, the deep humanity, and the great 
learning of a nation, whose humble pride it is 


to be the granary of a world’s knowledge. 
TuIsko. 


For the National Era. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF MY GRANDFATHER'S HOME. 
CHAP. II. 


First Recollections. 


* Boings of ethoreal birth, 
Near us glide, sometimes, on earth.” 


What dust-stained traveller on life’s road 
has not strained his eyes betime to catch a 
limpse of the goal from whence he started ? 
Bebind fixed scenes and firm impressions, there 
lies in the mind a vague and dreary realm, 
whence start up half-filled landscapes and 
skeleton forms. But here and there remem- 
brance finds, in first early joys or sorrows, 
firm resting place ; perchance the dying bed of 
a brother or sister, or the last look of a fond 
mother. So, when in retrospect I reach that 
mystic boundary, ever and anon, in the mist 
and darkness, my straining eyes catch a glimpse 
of some well-defined objects. But the sight of 


these fills me with sadness, for, though a few 
golden clouds hover round, they mostly lie in 


shadow. It is true that petty griefs, and 


not joys, make their first imprees on our minds ; 
and yet not strange, for when we came, pure, 
untarnished, from the hands of our Maker, were 
we not little pegels, to be filled with gladness ? 
And we remembered not thein-pourings of our 
natural aliment; but when, by accident, these 
flowed in a muddy stream, the rough current 
chafed, and left its mark! 

First, back in life’s journey, I tarried at the 
death-bed of my little brother Olly. The 
misty indistinctness of babyhood was fast pass- 
ing away; and I, a lisper of monosyllables, was 
beginning to treasure up passing events, when 
death first crossed my father’s threshold. 
There were four of ua then—Celia, the eldest ; 
my darling Benny, tho sharer of all my joys 
and sorrows ; littlé Oliver, or Olly, as we used 
to call him, made, with myself, the quartette. 


Olly had almost finished his second year; a 


beautiful child, very fair, with deep blue eyes 


like little wells, and soft, yellow bair. He was 
the joy and pet of the house. How we chil- 


dren loved ‘to stroke his velvet checks, and toy 
with his little snow-white, dimpled hands. 
From how many a household has such a vision 


passed away! God sends them to earth to 


make us wiser and better. They are guide- 


boards to Heaven. There is nothing of God’s 
creation so beautiful, so worthy of homage, so 
like his own image, as the form of a fair young 


child Beauty in its highest realization, wit 


lips free from guile,.a heart unspotted, pure 
from the hands of its Maker—who does not 
love-a little child? There is no confidence like 
a child’s confidence ; ’tis actuated by no world- 
ly motive—pure, unselfish. Who has not felt 
a throb of delight at the words of affection, 
lisped with infantile accent; for who can meas- 
ure a heart better than a guileless child! and 
who has not felt his self-esteem abated, when 


the same innocence has repulsed his caresses ! 
But ah! who has not beheld, with deep sorrow, 


the first scar from the world’s touch on that 
same young heart! Can we not all remember 
the first great sin of our childhood? Perchance 
a blow struck; an unkind word spoken to 
father or mother ; and ah! surely there clings 
to every conscience the first falsehood! ’Twas 
then the stamp of Godhead fled fiom us, and 


we left forever behind us our guileless purity. 


Deep in shadow, in that mystic land, lie such 
waymarks before my mind’s eye. The hand 
that pens these lines was once raised in anger 
over the head of my darling Benny! O, what 
bitter agony followed that blow! How stealth- 
ily I crept, at midnight, to his room, to ask 
forgiveness ; for strange fancies troubled me in 
the night-hours, and | feared lest the morning 


might be too late. But we loved each other, 


and played together years after, and the little 
difference was well nigh forgotten; yet when 


the eye ceased its glances, and the lips their 


words of affection, and his form lay shrouded 
in_ its coffin, then the bitter remembrance of 
that moment pierced me like an arrow. With 
in my heart clung also to my 
conscience that one blow. For months and 


and even now the mist gathers! 


But a yet darker cloud hangs over another 
childhood landmark. To my conscience there 


still clings the first faleehood. In a dark cor- 


ner of the garret, mouldy and worm-eaten, lies 
the map, whose defacing I had not the moral 
courage to confess. “’Twas done by chance,” 
suggested one to the inquiring parent; but he 
his head, and, in a few moments, sadly 
left us, to begs a long, long while. I wan- 
dered about the 
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€ the beantiful clay ws 
y in ‘perfect mould. h6 same 
little dimples in the snow-white hands, lees 
deep, to be sure, and the same velvet softness 
to the somewhat sunken cheek. Grandfather 
closed his blue eyes, and they laid him in his 
little coffin, with the dimpled hands resting on 
muelin folds. When the first soil fell, grand- 
father murmured, “ It is not my Benny!” “Not 
my Benny,” echoed I! - “Not so,” said the sor- 
rowing parents. That little, wan, cold form, 
was to them the Benny of my grandfather’s 
heart! 
What a gentle grief the death of a little 
child diffuses through a household. A father 
or mother is taken away, and selfishness dio- 
tates a deeper agony. We want not only their 
daily endearments, but we miss the anticipa- 
tion of our little wants, the lightening of all 
our cares. These can never be to us father or 
mother again. A playmate, brother or sister, 
departs, and it is as if our right hand were 
gone. We cherish fondly for years every little 
remembraneer, aad touch, with full eyes, the 
gsrments they used to wear. 
But let a little infant pass away—we do not 
weep, all the day long, as for beloved parents, 
nor yet indulge in occasional bursts of grief, 
as for playmates lost; but an ever-present sad- 
ness, a slight choking sensation, remind us 
that something we loved is gonc—a feeling 
akin to that momentary sensation we expe- 
rience when a little rose-bud, whose opening 
we have long beon watching, is broken off by 
the wind, or its tiny petals marred by a worm. 
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eyes and baby laugh—we miss, on the carpet, 
the crowing infant and its scattered playthings. 
The sadness increasss, the choking sensation 


tears trickle down for the lost infant, 


the image of thee, engraven on her heart? 
side, in the sanctuary, at home, abroad, stran- 
gers singled thee out for thy surpassing ethe- 


are still fresh in the minds of ee schoolmates ; 
the manifestations of thy man 


tle brain, pressed too far 


brown hair! 





For the National Era. 
THE GRAVE OF THE FALIEF. 


“A GIRL LOST!” 
BY HELEN L. BOSTWICK. 


Still and cold the snow is lying, 
White the wintry sunbeams glow, 
Where a heart, at rest from sighing, 
Stiller, colder, lies below. 
Tis a heart too early laden 
With life’s withering woe and caro; 
And the bright locks of a maiden, 
That with Death are sleeping there. 


But the snow-rift o’er her pillow 
Bears no footetep’s lingering token ; 
And the long arms of the willow 
Wear their pearly gems unbroken. 
Wherefore doth sweet Friendship seorn her, 
In her dwelling dark and lone? 
Wherefore hath no sorrowing mourner 
O’or hor grave-rost reared a stone? 


Once, the ice-gom was not brighter - 
Than her brow’s unshadowed goroll ; 
Nor the snow-rift purer, whiter, 
Than the tablet of her soul. 
’ Then kind faces clustered round her, 
In a vino-wreathed cottage nest; 
Then Affection’s bright links bound her, 
With a spell of peace and rost. 


But one night came Death and Sorrow, 
When her white-haired sire was taken ; 
Yet, upon a darker morfow, 
Were those sweet eyes doomed to waken. 
Ere spring came, hor gentle mothor 
Slept beside the life-love dead ; 
Then the bright-lipped, manly brotlrer, 
Who would “ work for all,” he said. 


Had’st thou died too, pallid griever, 
Watching by thy dead alone, 
Wildering words of the deceiver 
Never should thy ear have known. 
Had the child-heart of the mourner 
Broken in its spotless bloom, 
Never finger of the soorner ; 
Had been pointed at her tomb. 


But how fared the orphan lonely, 
And her little sisters two ; 
Save a dark-eyed stranger only, 
There were none that thought or knew, 
But so generous was the stranger, 
And so gentle was his eyo— 
Ah! how could she dream of danger, 
When that noble form was by? 
But, alas! the woary winter, 
When the stranger came no more! 
Want and Cold—she saw them enter, 
Hideous, at her cottage door. 
She had sought in vain for labor; 
Leave to toil for bread and wood; 
But there was no friend nor neighbor 
That for toil would give her food! 
One wild eve—the gusts were swelling 
Fiercely, through the eaverned air— 
Hush !- a voice is in her dwelling, 
And a step beside her chair! 
Ah! too well her hoart remembers 
Sweetest sounds the ear can know; 
Ah! ‘twas not the dying embers 
Lent her cheek so rich a glow! 
" Colder grew the hearth, and colder 
Grew the thin clasped hands above ; 
For that hour the stranger told her 
Of his wealth and of his love! 
Wildly beat the heart, that parting, 
Prayed he ne'er might come again; 
Wilder, when, from slumber starting, 
Loved ones cried for broad in vain! 
‘Oh! forbear the tale of sorrow! te 
How those shivering infants plead; 
By that hearth were fire and bread! _ 
And that soul of love and meekness, . 
In an evil hour of trust, 
In an ovil hour of weakness, | 
Drooped its plumage in the dust. 
« eels Ae sosSa. eptind ts 
' And'the nested ¥ arblere sin 
But she never nursed them more. 
Autumn eame, with bleck clouds weeping 
O’er a new and narrow sod ; 
And the broken heart was sle Besa 
And the spirit was with God! “e 









Edinburgh, Ohio, December, 1858. . 
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In Sonate, Monday, Jenuary 30, 1854. 


| ~ The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to the consideration of the bill to 
ize the Territory of Nebraska. 
proposed, Tuesda: a Rev Sen : 
on Tu at the ate 
the open wit! should proceed to ip conaitdvetion of the bill 
to organize the Territories of Nebraska and 
| Kanzaa, it was my purpose only to oocupy ten 
jor fifteen minutes in explanation of its provi- 
sions. I desired to refer to two pointe; first, 
as to those provisions relating to tho 
8G) and, second, to those which G4, ea be sup: 
OG) to bear upon the question of Slavery. 
The committee, in drafting the bi 
view the great anxiety which had- 
pressed by some members of the Senate to pro- 
tect the rights of tho Indians, and to prevent 
infringement upon them. By the 
} tho bill, [ think we have eo clearly succeeded 
in that.respect, as to obviate all possible objeo- 
tion upon that score. ~The bill itself provides 
Mt) that it shall not operate upon any of the rights 
me\ of the lands of Pe tadane,. yd shall they be 
ptagluded within the limite <4 Torri 
until they shall, by troaty with Rema 
y consent to come under ‘the: 
operations of the ac 
in the limits of the 
certainly ia broad enough, clear enough, ex- 
licis enough, to protect all the rights of the 
ndians, as to their persons and their property. 

Upon the other point—thut pertaining to the 

uestion of Slavery in the Territories, it was 
the intention of the committee to be equally 
explicit. We took the principles established 
by the Compromise Acts of 1850 as our guide, 
and intended to make each and every provision 
of the bill accord with those principles. Those 
measures established and rest upon the great 
principles of self-government, that the people 
should be allowed to decide the questions of 
their domestic institutions for themselves, sub- 
ject only to such limitations and restrictions as 
are imposed by the Constitution of the United 
States, instead of having them determined by 
an arbitrary or geographical line. 

The original bill, reported by the committee 
as a substitute for the bill introduced by the 
Senator from Iowa, [Mr. Dodge.] was believed 
to have accomplished this object. The amend- 
ment which was subsequently reported by us 
was only designed to render that clear and 
specific, which seemed, in the minds of some, 
to admit of doubt and mieconstruction. 
some parts of the country the original substi- 
tute was deemed and construed to be an annul- 
ment or a repeal of what has been known as 
the Missouri Compromise, while in other parts 
it was otherwise construed. As the object of 
the committee was to conform to the principles 
established by the Compromise Measures of 
1850, and to carry those principles into effect 
in the Territories, we though it was better to 
recite in the bill precisely what we understood 
to have been accomplished ly those measures, 
viz: that the Missouri Compromise, . having 
been superseded by the legislation of 1850, has 
become inoperative ; and hence we propose to 
leave the question to the people of the States 
and the Territories, subject only to the limita- 
tions and provisions of the Constitution. 

Sir, this is all that I intended to say, if the 
question had been taken up for consideration 
on Tuesday last; but, since that time, occur- 
rences have transpired which compel me to go 
more fully into the discussion. It will be borne 
in mind that the Senator from Ohio[ Mr. Chase} 
then objected to the consideration of the bill, 
and asked for its postponement until this day, 
on the ground thet there had not been time to 
understand and consider its provisions; and 
the Senator from Massachusetts [ Mr. Sumner] 
suggested that the postponement should be for 
, for that purpose. There suggestions 
eeming to be reasonable to Senators around 
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We miss, in the mother’s arms, the sparkling 


grows stronger, and, one after another, silent 


So it was when Olly was gone; but Benny 
was left us, and the merry laugh soon rang 
again. Dear little Benny, good and beautiful ; 
how can thy loving sister find words to portray 


No parental or sisterly partiality has given to 
the portrait its high coloring. On the way- 


real beauty. Thy little winsome kindnesses 
Then, 6 
y intellect in 
the memories of thy teachers, and thy more 
than manly integrity in the hearts of all thy 
friends. But the breach thou didst leave in 
the household, we pass it over. Thy tried lit- 
gave away, and there 
is left to us one soft, shiny lock of chestnut- 


provisions of law showin 
western Territories the right to hold slaves was 
clearly implied or recognised, while in the 
erritories it was prohibited. The 
only conclusion that can be fairly and honestly 
drawn from that legislation is, that it was the 
policy of the fathers of the Republic to pre- 
scribe a line of demarkation between free Ter. 


northwest 


heir -reqnest; sed wonsehted 
of the bill until this day. 

Sir, little did I suppose, at the time that I 
granted that act of courtesy to those two Sena- 
tors, that they had drafte 
the world a document, over their own signa- 
tures, in which they arraigned me as having 
been guilty of a criminal betrayal of my trust, 
as having been guilty of an act of bad faith, 
and been engaged in an atrocious plot against 
the cause of free government. Little did | sup 
pose that those two Senators had been guilty 
of such conduct, when they called upon me to 
grant that courtesy, to give them an opportu- 
nity of investigating the substitute reported 
I have since discovered, 
that on that very morning, the National Era, 
the abolition organ in this city, contained an ad- 
dress, signed by certain abolition confederates, 
to the people, in which the bill is grossly misrep- 
resented, in which the action of the members of 
the committee is grossly falsified, in which our 
motives are arraigned, and our characters ¢a- 
lumniated. And, sir, what is more, I find that 
there was a postscript added to the address, 
published that very morning, in which the 
principal amendment reported by the commit- 
tee was set out, and then coarse epithets applied 
Sir, had I known those facts 
at the time I granted that act of indulgence, I 
should baye responded to ths request of those 
Senators in such terms as their conduct de- 
served, so far as the rules of the Senate and a 
respect for my own character would have per-‘ 
mitted me to do. In order to show the charac- 
ter of this document, of which I shall have 
much to say in the course of my argument, I 
will read certain passe gos: 

“ We arraign this bill as a gross violation of 
a sacred pledge ; as a criminal betrayal of pro- 
cious righte ; as part and parcel of an atrocious 
plot to exclude from a vast unoccupied region 
emigrants from the Old World, and free labor- 
ers from our own States, and convert it into 
a dreary region of despotism, inhabited by mas- 
ters and slaves.” 


A SENATOR. By whom is the address 


and published to 


from the committee. 


to me by name. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. It is signed “S. P. Chase, 
Senator from Ohio; Charles Sumner, Senator 
from Massachusetts; J. R. Giddin 
ward Wade, Representatives from 
rit Smith, Representative from New York; Al- 
itt, Representative from Massa- 
chusetts””—including, as [ understand, all the 
Abolition party in Con 

Then, speaking of the Committee on Terri- 
tories, these confederates use this language : 

“The pretences, therefore, that the Territory, 
covered by the positive prohibition of 1820, sus- 
tains a similar relation to Slavery with that 
acquired from Mexico, covered by no prohibi- 
tion except that of disputed constitutional or 
Mexican law, and that the Compromises of 
1850 require the incorporation of the pro-sla- 
and New Mexico bill 
in the Nebraska act, are mere inventions, de- 
p from publis reprehension 

? 


There was no 


very clauses of the U 
the political ju 


eritory of Missouri, 


lowed to legislate u 0 


signed to cover 
meditated bad faith’ 


“Mere inventions to cover up bad faith.” 


as it may, 


e demagogues may tell you that the 
Union can be maintained only by submitting 
to the demands of Slavery.” 

Then there is a postecript added, equally 
offensive to myself, in which I am mentioned 
by name. The address goes on to make an 
peal to the Legislatures of the differen} 


the Indian 
ablic meetings, and to ministers of 


consummated by th 
denounced. That ad 
22, 1854. Thus it 
holy Sabbath, while 


these Abslition confedera 
‘saret conclave, pl 


, sir, bears date 
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exposition of the 4 by whi 
the Pos of thereat 
that this 


ce find that, on 
0 Abe t, 


appears over 
these confederates in the Abdli. 
tion organ of this city, the same document 
pears in the New York i 
the Tribune; Times, and E 


ing 
which it is stated, by ai ity, it is “sign. 
ed the Sameots anda marty of > 
resentatives from the State of Ohi 


ment which I have every reason to believe was 
utterly false, and* known to be so at the time 
confederates 5 4m it to the ad- 
lt was necessary, in order to carry 
, aud to hasten the ac- 
pil rear & mig 
to state it was signed, not on 
the Abolition confederates, but by the whole 
i ion, and @ portion of the 
in the other House, 
from the State of Ohio. 
Mr. CHASE. Mr. President-—. 
_Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. Prosident, I*do not 
yield the floor. A Senator who has violated 
all the rules of courtesy and 
ds consciousness of the 


ye peg wigs came to me 
an appearance of friend- 
ship, even after that document had been utter- 
ed—who could get up in the Senate and appeal 
to my courtesy in order to get time to give the 
document a wider circulation before its infamy 
eould be exposed—such a Senator has no right 
to my. courtesy upon this floor. * 
Mr.-CHASE. Mr. President, the Senator 
misstates the facts—— 
Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I decline 
to yield the floor. 
r. CHASE. And I shall make my denial 
pertinent when the time comes. 
The PRESIDENT. Order. 
_ Mr. DOUGLAS. Sir, if the Senator does 
interpose, in violation of the rules of the Sen- 
ate, a denial of the fact, it may be that I shall 
be able to nail that denial, as [ shall the state- 
ments here which are over his own signature, 
as a base falsehood, and prove it by the solemn 
legislation of this country. 
Mr. CHASE. I call the Senator to order. 
The PRESIDENT. The Senator from Illi- 
nois is certainly out of order. 
Mr. DOUGLAS. Then I will only say that 
I shall confine myself to this document, and 
prove its statements to be false by the legisla 
tion of the country. Certainly that is in order. 
Mr. CHASE. You cannot do it, 
Mr. DOUGLAS. The argument of this man- 
ifesto is predicated upon the assumption that 
the policy of the fathers of the Republic was 
to prohibit Slavery in all the territory ceded 
by the old States to the Union, and made Uni- 
ted States territory, for the pu 
organized into new States. ike 
that statement., Such was not the practice in 
the early history of the Government. It is true 
that in the: Territory northwest of the Ohio 
river Slavery was prohibited by the Ordinance 
of 1787; but it is also true that in the Terri- 
tory south of the Ohio river, to wit, the Terri- 
tory of Tennessee, Slavery was permitted and 
protected ; and it is also true that in the organ- 
ization of the Territory of Mississippi, in 1798, 
the provisions of the Ordinance of 1787 were 
applied to it, with the exception of the sixth 
article, which prohibited Slavery. 
ir, you find upon the statute books, 
asbington and the early Presidents, 
that in the south- 


ritories and slaveholding Territories by a 
natural or a geographic 
make that line correspond, as near as might 
be, to the laws of climate, of production, and 
probably of all those other causes that would 
control the institution, and make it either de- 
sirable or undesirable to the People inhabiting 
the respective Territories. 
Sir, | wish you to bear in mind, too, that this 
aphical line, established by the founders 
of the Republic between free Territories and 
slave Territories, extended as far westward as 
our territory then reached; the object being 
to avoid all agitation upon the Slavery ques- 
tion by settling that question forever, as far as 
our Territory extended, which was then to the 
Mississippi river. 
Wher, in 1803, we acquired from France the 
territory known as Louisiana, it became neces- 
sary to legislate for the protection of the in- 
habitants residing therein. It will be seen, by 
looking into the bill establishing the Territorial 
Government in 1805 for the Territory of New 
Orleans, embracing the same country now 
known as the State of Louisiana, that the Ordi- 
nance of 1787 was expressly extended to that 
Territory, excepting the sixth seotion, which 
prohibited Slavery. Then that act implied 
that the Territory of New Orleans was to be 
a slaveholding Territory, by making that ex- 
ception in the law. But, sir, when they came 
to form what was then called the Territory of 
Louisiana, subsequently known as the Territo- 
ry of Missouri, north of the thirty-third paral- 
lel, they used different language. 
not extend the Ordinance of 1787 to it at all. 
They first provided that it should be governed 
by laws made by the Governor and the Judges, 
and, when in 1812 Congress gaye to that Ter- 
ritory, under the name of the Territory of Mis- 
souri, 4 Territorial Government, the people 
were allowed to do as they pleased upon the 
eubject of Slavery, subject only to the limita- 
tions of the Constitution of the United States. 
Now, what is the inference from that legisla- 
That Slavery was, by implication, reo- 
ognised south of the thirty-third parallel; and 
north of that the people were le 
their own judgment and do as they pleased 
upon the subject, without any implication for 
or against the existence of the institution. 
This continued to be the condition of the 
country in the Missouri Territory up to 1820, 
when the celebrated act which is now called 
the Missouri Compromise act was 
Slavery did not exist in, nor was it exoluded 
from the at now known as Nebraska. 
@ of laws upon the subject of 
very either way: First, for the roason that 
Slavery had never been introduced into Louisi- 
ana, and established by positive enactment. It 
wn up there by 8 sort of common law, 
nm supported and protected. When a 
common law grows up, when an institution be- 
comes established under a usage, it carries it 
so far as’ that actually g 
If it had established by direct 
enactment, it —_ have carried it so far as 
isdiction extended; but, be that 


ulations of Missouri could not go there 














iety, who 
Biss of the; 


se of being 


ine, being snre’ to 


t0 exereise 


act of 1812, creating the 
that Territory was al- 
the subject of Slavery 
\ only to the limitations 
which I have stated; and the country not in- 
i pen to settlement was set 
apart as Indian country, and rendered subject 
to Indian laws. Hence, the local legislation of 
the State of Missouri did not reach into that. 
an country, but was excluded from it by 
ode and Indian laws. The muni- 





to go back to the original policy of prescribin 
Seeetanion to the limitation of iatitutions 
‘and of slave institu by 8 geographi 
line, in order to avoid controversy in Con- 
gress upon the subject? Hence they extended 
that proaiphiee: ine through all the territory 
purchased: France, which was as far as 


possessions then reached. It was not sim- 


but it was to carry out a great principle, 
extending that dividing line as far woet as 


our 
oe dean seemed wate der 
by ' 


our territory. went, and running it onward on 
each new acquisition of territory. True, the’ 
express enactment of the eighth section of the 
Missouri act, now called the Missouri Compro- 


ise agt, only covered the territory acquired 
m France; but the principles of the eo the 


objects of its adoption, the reasons in its sup- 


required that it should be extended indefi- 


nitely westward, so far as our territory might 
go, whenever new purchases should be made. 


Thus stood the question up to 1845, when 


the joint resolution for the annexation of Texas 
passed. There was inserted in that a provision, 
Rare in the firat instance, and brought be- 
: the House of Represontatives by myself, 
extending the Missouri Compromise line indefi- 


nitely westward through the territory of Texas. 
Why did I bring forward that proposition? 
Why did the Congress of the United States 
adopt it? Not because it was of the least prac- 
tical importance, so far as the question of Sla- 
very within the limits of Texas was concerned ; 
for no man ever dreamed that it had any prac- 
tical effect there. Then why was it brought 
forward? It was for the purpose of preserv- 
ing the principle, iu order that it might be ex- 
tended still further westward, even to the Pa- 
cific ocean, whenever we should acquire the 
country that far. I will here read that clause 
in the joint resolation for the annexation of 
Texas. It is the third article, second section, 
andvis in these words: 

“New States, of convenient size, not exceed- 
ing four in nnmber, in addition to said State 
of Texas, haying sufficient population, may 
hereafter, by the consent of said State, be 
formed out of the territory thereof, which shall 
be entitled to admission under the provisions 
of the Federal Constitution. And such States 
as may be formed out of that portion of said 
territory, lying south of 36 deg. 30 min. north 
latitude, commonly known as the Missouri 
Compromise line, shall be admitted into the 
Union with or without Slavery, as the people 
of each State asking admission may desire. 
And in such State or States as shall be formed 


out of said territory north of said Missouri 
Compromise line, Slavery or involuntary servi- 
tude (except for crime) shall be prohibited.” 


It will be.seen that that contains a very re- 
markable provision, which is, that when States 


lying north of 36 dog. 30 min. appiy for admis- 
sion, Slavery shall be prohibited in their con- 


stitutions. I presume no one pretends that 
Congress could have power thus to fetter a 
State applying for admiesion into this Union; 
but it was necessary to preserve the principle 
of the Missouri Compromiece line, in order that 
it might afterwards be extended, and it was 


supposed that while Congress had no power to 


impose any such limitation, yet, as that was a 
compact with the State of Texas, that State 
could consent for herself, that, when any por- 
tion of her own territory, subject to her own 


jurisdiction and control, applied for a Constitu- 


tion, it should be in a particular form; but that 
provision would not be binding on the new 
State one day after it was admitted into the 
Union. The other provision was, that such 
States as should lie south of 36 deg. 30 min. 
should come into the Union with or without 
Slavery, a3 each should decide, in its Constitu- 
tion. Then, by that act, the Missouri Compro- 
mise was extended indefinitely westward, so far 
as the State of Texas went, that is, to the Rio 
del Norte; for our. Government at the time 
recognised the Rio-del Norte as its boundary. 
We recognised, in many ways, and among 
them by even paying Texas for it; in ordor 
that it might be included in and form a portion 
of the Territory of New Mexico. 


Then, sir, in 1848, we acquired from Mexico 
the country between the Rio del Norte and 
the Pacific Ocean. Immediately after that ac- 
quisition, the Senate, on my own motion, voted 
into a bill a provision to extend the Missouri 
Compromiss indefinitely westward to the Pacific 
Ocean, in the same sense and with the same 
understanding with which it was originally 
adopted. That provision paseed this body by 
a decided majority, I think by ten at least, and 
went to the House of Representatives, and was 
defeated there by Northern votes. 

Now, sir, let us pause and consider for a mo- 
ment. The first time that the principles of the 
Miesouri Compromise were ever abandoned, the 
first time they were ever rejected by Congress, 
was by the defeat of that provision in the House 
of Representatives in 1848. By whom was 
that defeat effected? By Northern votes with 
Free Soil proclivities. It was the defeat of 
that Missouri Compromise that reopened the 
Slavery agitation with all its fury. It was the 
defeat of that Missouri Compromise that cre- 
ated the tremendous struggle of 1850. It was 
the defeat of that Missouri Compromise that 
created the necessity for making a new com- 
promise in 1850. Had we been faithful to the 
principles of the Missouri Compromise in 1848, 
this question would not have arisen. Who was 
it that was faithless? I undertake to say it 
was the very men who now insist that the Mie- 
souri Compromise was & solemn compact, and 
should never be violated or departed from. 
Every man who is now assailing the principle 
of the bill ander"consideration, so far as I am 
advised, was opposed to the Missouri Compro- 
mise in 1848. The verymen who now arraign 
me for a departure frem the Missouri Compro- 
mise are the mon who successfully violated it 
repudiated it, and caused it to be suporsed 
by the Compromise measures of 1850. Sir, it 
is with rather bad grace that the men who 
proved false themselves should charge upon me 
and others, who were ever faithful, the respon- 
sibilities and conecquences of their own treach- 
ery. 

Then, sir, as I before remarked, the defeat of 
the Missouri Compromise in 1848 having cre- 
ated the necessity for the establishment of a 
new one in 1850, let us see what that Compro- 
mise was. 

The leading feature of the Compromise of 
1850 was Congressional non-intervention as to 
Slavery in the Territories ; that the people of 
the Territories, and of all the States, were to 
be allowed to do as they pleased upon the sub- 
ject of Slavery, subject only to the provisions 
of the Constitution of the United States. 


That, sir, was the leading feature of the Com- 
promise Measures of 1850. Those measures, 
therofore, abandoned the idea of a geographi- 
cal line as the boundary between free States 
and slave States—abandoned it because com- 
pelled to do it from an inability to maintain 
it—and, in lieu of that, substituted a great 

rinciple of self-government, which would al- 
ow the people to do as they thought proper. 
Now, the question is, when that new Compro- 
mise, resting upon that great fundamental 
principle of freedom, was established, was it 
not an abandonment of the old one—the geo- 
graphical line? Was it not a supersedure of 
the old one, within the very language of the 
substitute for the bill which is now under con- 
sideration? I say it did supersede it, because 
it applied its isions as well to the north as 
to the south of 36 deg. 30 min. It eetablished 
& principle which was equally applicable to the 
country north as well as south of the parallel 
of 36 deg. 30 min.—a principle of uaiversal 
application. The authors of this Abolition 
manifesto attempted to refute this pragemptien, 
and maintain that the yee gs of =~ “4 
not supersede that of 1820, by quoting 
roviso to the first section of the act to estab- 


the Texan boundary, and establish the 


Territory of New Mexico. That proviso was 
y way of amendment, on motion of 


added 
”| Mr. Mason, Vv . 


that in order to rebut the presump- 
PR i ret stated, that the Missouri Com- 
abandoned 


superseded by the 
are o tatgag jee of 1850, those 





ite the wing amendmen 
offered 0 thee bill to establish the Wasa 





Texas and create the Territory of New Mexico 
in 1850; 


“ Provided, That nothing herein contained 


shall be construed to impair or qualify any- 
thing contained in the third article of the seo- 
ond section of the joint resolution for annexing 
Texas to the United States, approved March 1, 


1845, either as regards the number of the 


States that may hereafter bo formed out of the 
State of Texas, or otherwise.” 


After quoting this proviso, they make the 


following statement, and attempt to gain oredit 
for its truth by eu peeuing’ well facts 
which appear upon the face of the same stat- 
ute, and, if produced, would conclusively dis- 


prove the statement : 

“It is solemnly declared in the yory Com- 
promise acts, that nothing herein contained 
shall be construed to impair or qualify the pro- 
hibition of Slavery north of 36 deg. 30 min.; 
and yet, in the face of this declaration, that 
sacred prohibition is said to be overthrown. 
Can presumption further go?” 

I will now proceed to show that presumption 
could not go further than is exhibited in this 
—— 

hey suppress the following materia! facts, 
which, if produced, would have disproved their 
statement. They fret suppress the fact that 
the same section of the act cuts off from Texas, 
and cedes to the United States, all that part of 
Texas which lies north of 36 deg. 30 min. They 
then suppress the further fact that the same 
section of the law cuts off from Texas a large 
tract of country on the west, more than three 
degrees of longitude, and added it to the terri- 
tory of the United States. They then suppress 
the further fact that this territory thus cut off 
from Texas, and to which the Missouri Com- 
promise line did apply, was incorporated into 
the Territory of New Mexico. And then what 
was done? It was incorporated into that Ter- 
ritory with this clause: ; 

“That, when admitted as a State, the said 
Territory, or any portion of tho same, shall be 
received into the Union, with or without Sla- 
very, a8 their Constitution may prescribe at the 
time of its adoption.” 

Yes, sir, the very bill and section from which 
they quote, cuts off all that part of Texas which 
was to be free by the Missouri Compromise, 
together with some on the south side of the 
line ; incorporates it into the Territory of New 
Mexico; and then says that the Territory, and 
every portion of the same, shall come into the 
Union with or without Slavery, as it sees proper. 

What else does it do? The sixth section of 
the same act provides that the legislative power 
and authority of this said Territory of New 
Mexico shall extend to all rightful subjects of 
legislation, consistent with the Constitution of 


the United States and the provisions of the act, 


not excepting Slavery. Thus the New Mexi- 
can bill, from which they make that quotation, 
contained the provision that New Mexico, in- 
gluding that part of Texas which was cut off, 
should come into the Union with or without 
Slavery, as it saw proper; and in the mean 
time, that the Territorial Legislature should 
have all the authority over the subject of Sla- 
very that they had over any other subject, re- 
stricted only by the limitation of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States and the provisions of 
the act. Now, I ask those Senators, do not 
those provisions repeal the Missouri Compro- 
misé, 80 far as it applied to that country cut 
off from Texas? Do they not annul it? Do 
they not supersede it? If they do, then the 
address which has been put forth to the world 
by these confederates is an atrocious falsehood. 
If they do not, then what do they mean when 
they charge me with having, in the substitute 
first reported from the committee, repealed it, 
with having annulled it, with having violated 
it, when I only copied those precise words? | 
copied the precise words into my bill, as re- 
ported from the committee, which were con- 
tained in the New Mexico bill. They say my 
bill annuls the Missouri Compromise. If it 
does, it had alreddy been done before hy the 
act of 1850; for these words were copied from 
the act of 1850. 

Mr. WADE. Why did you do it over 
again ¢ 

Mr. DOUGLAS. _I will come to that point 
presently, and explain why we did it over 
again. [am now dealing with the truth and 
veracity of a combination of men, who have 
assembled in secret caucus upon the Sabbath 
day to arraign my conduct and belie my char- 
acter. I eay, therefore, that their manifesto 
is @ slander either way; for it says that the 
Missouri Compromise was not superseded by 
the measures of 1850, and then it says that 
the same words in my bill do repeal and annul 
it. They must be adjudged guilty of one false- 
hood ia order to sustain the other assertion. 

Now, sir, I propose to go a little further, and 
show what was the real meaning of the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Virginia, out of which 
these gentlemen have manufactured so much 
capital in the newspaper press, and have suc 
ceeded by that misrepresentation in procuring 
an expression of opinion from the State of 
Rhode Island in opposition to this bill. I will 
state what ite meaning is. 

Did it mean that the States north of 36 deg. 
30 min. should have a clause in their Constitu- 
tions prohibiting Slavery? I have shown that 
it did not mean that, because the same act 
says that they might come in with Slavery, if 
they saw proper. I[ say it could not mean that 
for another reason: The same section contain 
ing that provision cut off all that part of Texas 
north of 36 deg. 30 min., and hence there was 
nothing for it tooperate upon. It did not, there- 
fore, relate to the country cut off. What did it re- 
late tot Why, it meant simply this: By the 


joint resolution of 1845, Texas was annexed, 


with the right to form four additional States 
out of their territory; and such States as were 
south of 36 deg. 30 min. were to come in with 
or without Slavery, as they saw proper; and 
in such State or States as were north of that 
line Slavery should be prohibited. When we 
had out off all north of 36 deg. 30 min., and 
thus circumscribed the boundary and dimin- 
ished the territory of Texas, the question arose, 
how many States- will Texas be entitled to un- 
der this circumscribed boundary? Certainly 
not four, it will be argaed. Why? Beoause the 
original reeolution of annexation provided that 
one of the States, if not more, should be north 
of 36 deg. 36 min. It would leave it, then, 
doubtfal whether Texas was entitled to two or 
three additional States under the ciroumscribed 
boundary. 

In order to put that matter to rest, in order 
to make a final settlement, in order to have it 
explicitly understood what was the meaning of 
Congress, the Senator from Virginia offered the 
amendment that nothing therein contained 
should impair that provision, either as to the 
number of States or otherwise; that is, that 
Texes should be entitled to the same number 
of States with her reduced boundaries as she 
would have been entitled to under her larger 
boundaries; and those States shall come in 
with or without Slavery, being all south of 36 
degrees 30 minutes; and nothing to impair 
that right shall be inferred from the passage of 
the act. Such, sir, was the moaning of that 
proposition. Any other construction of it would 
stultify the very character and pu of its 
mover, the Senator from Virginis. uch, then, 
was not only the intent of the mover, but such 
is the legal effect of the law; aud | say that no 
man, after reading the other sections of the 
bill—those to which I have referred—can doubt 
that such was both the intent and the legal 

t of that law. 
Ta I submit to the Senate if 1 have not 
convicted this manifesto, issued by the Aboli- 
tion confederates, of being a falsification 
of the laws of the land, and by that falsifica- 
tion that an erroneous and injurious impression 
has been created open the public mind. I am 
sorry to be compelled to indulge in language 
of severity ; but there is no other language that 
is adequato to express the indigaation with 
which | see this attempt, not only to misiead 
the public, but to malign my character by de- 
liberate falsification of the public statutes and. 
the public records. 

Sh this misrepresentation and falsification 


does not stop here. nine ee, 


plausibility to their statement, they 
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To our PumapeLpntia Svescrisers.—Those 
of our subscribers in Philadelphia who have 
heretofore receiyed their paper of Mr. W. Al- 
corn, are requested to leave their names and 
address with Mr. J, T, Bates, at his pericdical 
stand near the Exchange, who will hereafter 
supply them with the paper. 

Single copies of the Daily and W 


eekly may 
also be had of Mr. Bates. A 





Back Numsers.—Having printed a very 
large edition of the present volume of the Era, 
we are still able to supply subscribers from the 
commencement of the same. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 9, 1854 
THE DEBATE ON 
ARGUMENT.—NO. 1, 

The argument of Judge Douglas is now be- 
foro our readers. It consists of two portions, 
in the first of which he aims to show that the 
Missouri Compromise in relation to Slavery 
was superseded by the principles of the legisla- 
tion of 1850, commonly called the Compromise, 
and is inoperative ; and in the sooond, endeay- 
ors to reconcile Northern People, especially 
the Democratic Party, to this view of the ques- 
tion. 

It is almost impossible to reduce the first 
part of his argument to a concise, logical form ; 
in its simplest terms, however, it stands thus: 

The original policy of the Government was, 
not to limit Slavery, bat to draw a geographi- 
cal line between slave territory and free. Thus, 
the territory northwest of the river Ohio was 
exempted from Slavery,.which was recognised 
in territory south of that river. This policy 
was continued when, to settle the controversy 
that arose on the Spplication of Missouri for 
admission as a State, the line of 36 deg. 30 
min. was adopted as a boundary between Sla- 
very and Freedom ; and it was again carried 
out when Texas was annexed, the principle of 
the Missouri Compromise being applied to the 
territory of that State :— 

In 1848, territory was acquired from Mexico, 
and the attempt was made to subject it to the 
same geographical division, but it was opposed. 
In the controversy that followed, repeated mo- 
tions to divide the territory between Freedom 
and Slavery by the line of 36 deg. 30 min. fail- 
ed ; the policy of a geographical line was aban- 
doned, and a new policy adopted—that of Con- 
gressional non-intervention. It was agreed that 
the Territories should be organized without any 
restriction as to Slavery, the disposition of 
which was to be left to the inhabitants thereof, 
with the provision that States thereafter formed 
out of them should be admitted into the Union, 
with or without Slavery, as their Constitutions 
might prescribe.  - 

Thus, concludes Mr. Douglas, the policy of 
a geographical line being abandoned, and that 
of Non-Intervention adopted, the Missouri Com- 
promise of 1820 was superseded by the princi- 
ples of the legislation of 1850. 

Bat at this point his argument fails: a link 
is wanting to connect his statement, or premi- 
ses, With his conclusion. Admit that the poli- 
cy of the Government, from 1787 to 1850, had 
been to divide the territory of the United States 
according to a geographical line, between 
Freedom and Slavery, but that in 1850 this 
policy was abandoned in relation to New Mex- 

ico and Utah, and that of Non-Intervention sub- 
stituted, it does not follow that it was either 
the intent or effect of this change, to reverse 
former legislation in relation to other territory. 
The adoption of a new principle in regard to 
soquisitions from Mexico, in 1850, could not of 
itself supersede an old policy, settled by posi- 
tive Law, in relation to acquisitions from France, 
in 1820. 

The conclusion of Mr. Douglas is a sheer 
acsumption, uneustained by his premises. 

Bat, the statement containing his premises is 
not true. The original policy of the Govern- 
ment was, the limitation of Slavery, with a view 
to its ultimate extinction by the States, and 
nol a geographical division between slave terri- 
tory ind free. History. sustains this proposi- 
tion, and refutes that of Mr. Douglas. It tells 
us that Public Sentiment in the Colonies, when 
they embarked in the war of Independence, was 
against Slavery; that after the Declaration of 
Independence, State after State, by judicial de- 
cision or legislative enactment, recognised the 
policy of Emancipation; that in the last Con- 
greas of the Confederation, sitting at the same 
tims the Convention that formed our present 
Constitution was in session, the famous Ordi- 
nance of 1787 was prssed, excluding Slavery 
forever from the Territory Northwest of the 
Ohio river—the only territory then belonging to 
the United States ; that this act was dictated, 
not by any purpose to draw a line between 
slave territory and free, but by the policy then 
dictated by public sentiment, of limiting Sla- 
very ; that in the Convention that formed the 














- present Constitution, Slavery was uniformly 


treated as an exceptional and transient system, 
to be tolerated as s necessary evil, for the time, 
while every provision in relation to it was so 
framed as to avoid mentioning its name, or 
recognising ite fundamental principle, so that 
it might at any time be abolished in the States 
without the slightest change being required in 
the Federal Constitution ; that the delegates 
from Virginia and Maryland were the most 
strenuous against the insertion of any provision 
that might encourage the perpetuation or ex- 
tension of the evil; that an amendment having 
been proposed which seemed to involve the rec- 
ognition of the idea that man could hold man 
as property, it was modified so as to exclude 
this idea, at the suggestion of Mr. Madison, 
who insisted that the Constitution they were 


. forming ought not to contain any implication 


that man could be property; that the aboli- 
tion of the slave trade in those days was re-+ 
garded as involving the abdlition of Slavery ; 
and that the clause conferring power in Con- 
gress to prohibit the slave trade in 1808, was 
adopted with a view to facilitate and hasten: 
the extinction of Slavery. 

These are facts, standing out prominently on 
the page of our history, and no one can deny 
them without incurring the imputation of igno- 
rance or dishonesty. They all show that the 
policy of the Gofernment originally was to 
limit and discourage Slavery, not to perpetuate 
it, by drawing 8 geographical lino between 
slave territory and free. 

It is true, that in the case of Tennessee and 
“Kentucky, lying south of the Ohio river, the 
Government did not interfere to exclude the 
evil, but a fow considerations will show that 
ita policy, in those instances, had nothing to do 
with any geographical theory as to Slavery. 
“Kentucky was a part of Virginia when the 

Ordinance of 1787 was passed, and in eighteen 
months after its separation from that State, 


formed a State Constitution, and was admitted |. 
into the Union. Tennessee, at the eamo time, 
was & part of North Carolina, from which it 

. 7 of 
the Ordinance, and, in 1796, it was also admit- 
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themselves States of the Union, was’ so brief 
as to require scarcely any Congressional . legi 

lation, the omission of Congress to enforce the 
restrictive policy in them cannot be relied 
upon to prove that te original policy was not 
that of Slavery-limitation. Its action in rela- 
tion to the Territory of Mississippi confirms 
this view ; for, while it respected the existing 
relations of its different classes of inhabitants, 
which sprung up while the Territory was part 
and parcel of South Carolina and Georgia, it 
took care to carry out the policy of Slavery- 


restriction, by providing againat the importa- 
tion of foreign slaves into the Territory. Recol- 
lect, the prohibition of such importation was 
then regarded as an Anti-Slavery méasure, 
and this prohibition in the case of Mississippi 
Territory was enacted April 7th, 1798—ten 
years in advance of ‘the time when by the 
Constitution Congress would have power to 
put a total stop to the slave traffic. The act 
went so far as to provide for the immediate 
enfranchisement of every slave imported into 
the Territory in violation of the law. Does 
this look as if the Anti-Slavery policy of the 
Government was limited by 8 geographical 
line ? : 

So much for the original policy of the Gov- 
ernment. That it was imperceptibly departed 
from after this period, is not denied ; bat not 
under the influence of any opinion in favor of 
the geographical line of policy. This, as we 
have secn, was not the theory or purpose of 
the foundéts of the Government, nor was it 
adopted till twenty-two years afier the organi- 
zation of the Territorial Government for Mis- 
sissippi. 

‘| —A brief statement will show why the origi- 
nal policy of Slavery restriction gradually re- 
laxed, and, for a time, was almost suspended. 
In 1803 we purchased Louisiana. The settled 
portions of it contained some slaves, lay 
along the border of the slaveholding region, 
and was naturally peopled by slaveholding im- 
migrants. The public attention was, however, 
diverted from this condition of things, by the 
critical state of our relations with foreign 
Powers. The whole nation was soon absorbed 
by questions of vast interest, affecting our 
neutral rights and the honor of our flag. The 
Eastern States, in which the Anti-Slavery sen- 
timent had been most active, were the most 
deeply concerned in these questions, being more 
largely commercial. During the violent con- 
troversies about embargoes, non-importation 
acts, and a commercial warfare, which con- 
vulsed the country in the early part of the cen- 
tury, the People had little time or inclination 
to look after the relations of the Government 
to Slavery. Meantime, the growth of cotton, 
and the extent of the market for it, had silent- 
ly increased the power of the Slave Interest, 
and impaired the force of Anti-Slavery senti- 
ment. In 1790, 1791, and 1792, the total amount 
of cotton of all kinds, foreign and domestic, 
exported from the United States, was only 
733,044 pounds, valued at $137,737; but in 
1805, 1806, and 1807, the total amount of do- 
mestic cotton exported was 137,992,011 pounds, 
valued at $32,000,000! With this vast Mo- 
neyed Interest on the side of Slavery, and the 
Anti-Slavery States absorbed in a struggle in- 
volving all their industriaf'pursuits, who can be 
surprised that when a Territorial Government 
was established for Louisiana, in 1805, Slavery 
was winked at in that Territory, and the ori- 
ginal Anti-Slavery policy of the Government 
was not enforced ? 

After the struggles about Embargoes had 
ceased, after the war with Great Britain had 
been closed, after the policy of the country, re- 
quired at the conclusion of the war for the reg- 
ulation of its Trade and Finance had been set- 
tled, after all important Party Questions had 
been disposed of, the People began to bestow 
more attention on the subject of Slavery ; and 
it was just at this time, 1820, that a question 
arose which at once revealed the vast growth 
of the Slave Interest, and the mischief that had 
resulted from the suspension of the original 
policy of the Government in relation to it. In 
the act to authorize the People of Missouri to 
form a State Constitution, the non-slavehold- 
ing Representatives, aroused to a sense of their 
delinquency, attempted to regain for Freedom 
what had been lost, and an amendment was 
carried, prohibiting the further introduction of 
slaves into the Territory, and providing for the 
emancipation of those already there, at the age 
of twenty-five. The struggle that followed 
showed that Slavery had gained an advantage it 
was resolved not to part with. To restore peace 
and save the Union, which some appeared to 
think seriously menaced, what is called the 
Missouri Compromise was agreed upon, not 
without the most strenuous opposition on the 
part of a majority of Northern members. This 
was the first time that the policy of a geograph- 
ical division between slave territory and free had 
been proposed or assented to by the Govern- 
ment; and so unpalatable was it even then to 
the majority, that while the whole of the terri- 
tory north of 36 deg. 30 min., exclusive of Mis- 
souri, was positively secured to Freedom, no 
positive guarantee was given to Slavery below 
that line. Such a guarantee, in express terms, 
would have been rejected. Its toleration be- 
low 36 deg. 30 min. was left to an implication. 
The second instancé in which this policy was 
adopted, was in the case of Texas, Northern 
Democratic members being seduced into the 
support of annexation by the provision that in 
all States formed out of Texas, north of 36 deg. 
30 min., Slavery or involuntary servitude should 
be prohibited. 

These are the only two instances in which [f 
the policy of a geographical line between slave 
labor and free has been recognised; and the 
first instance, as we haye seen, was go late as 
the year 1820, thirty-three years after the 
adoption of the Federal Constitution. Of course, 
they prove nothing as to the original policy of 
the Government, furnish no rule for its con- 
duct in other cases, and, although valid and 
operative, must be regarded as confined to the 
Territories to which they in terms appliod, and 
as settling only those controversies out of which’ 
they sprung. ye 
Such was the opiuion of Congress in 1848, 
when, in providing a Territorial Government 
for Oregon, with a clause in it prohibiting 
Slavery, it refused to sanction the geographical 
policy in relation to that Territory, and when, 


' 


the territories acquired from Mexico. 

The blunder Mr. Douglas makes is, in jump- 
ing to the conclusion, that because this policy 
was rejected in relation to Oregon, New Mexi- 
co, and Utah, it was repealed or suspended in 
relation to the original Louisiana Territory: 
palpable non sequitur. 
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DEBATE ON THE NEBRASKA BILL—THE ARGU- 
Mr. Douglas having submitted his main ar- 
gument, proceeds to answer, not the principal 
arguments of his opponents, but one or ¢wo 
‘Subordinate points, which might easily be 
Waived without impairing the atrength of their 


the record to.sustain his denial. By the’ reo- 
ord we are willing to stand. 

It is well known that the question of the 
Texas boundary was one of the most embar- 
rassing of the questions before Congress in 
1850, Numerous propositions to arrange the 
diffiouity were rejected, and after the defeat of 
the Omnibus Bill, the settlement of the quos- 
tion seemed almost hopeless, It was then that 
Mr. Pearce, of Maryland, submitted his bill in 
relation to the subject. This wason the 4th 
of August, and on the 7th he called it up, and 
addressed the Senate at length in explanation 
oft. His speech is printed in the Congression- 
al Globe, Vol. xxi, Part 11, page 1541, and ez- 
pressly: recognises the principle of the Missouri 
Compromise, applied by the resolution of annex- 


thebasis of the settlement he proposed. Southern 
men had objected to several propositions made 
before, on the ground that they involved a ces- 
sion to the United States of a portion of the ter- 
ritory of Texas, between 36 deg. 30 min., secured 
to slave institutions by the Missouri Compro- 
mise. Mr. Pearce stated that, in drawing his 
bill, his object was to avoid two difficulties, and 
he therefore aimed— 

+ such @ boundary as will avoid 
the shjection’ whieh has so pry ees urged by 
Southern, gentlemen to other proposed bounda- 
ries, that they were pro 8 to surrender to 
the North terri which, by the joint reso- 
Patiosongs, Coutagegstt wha,guarentest to she 
, ’ @ 

South or to Southern jostitations, Secondly, it 
was very desirable to avoid the dismember- 
ment of New Mexico, to preserve it entire, if 
notin the whole of its original extent, as con- 
tended for by some, at least so far as the Ter- 
ritorial authority had been practically exercised. 
I have endeavored to keep both those objects 
in view, and I think I have approximated to it, 
though [ may not perfectly have accomplished 
both. In order to, avoid the Southern objec- 
tions, | have begun the Northern bowhdary at 
the intersection of the 100th meridian west of 
Greenwich, by the parallel of 36 deg. 30 min. 
north latitude.” 

This, he admitted, would undoubtedly cut 
off s portion of Territory really belonging to 
Texas,— 

“But I do not propose to, cut off any of the 
territory south of 36 deg. 30 min. My pro- 
posal is to run the northern boundary lino 
three degrees west on the parallel of 36 deg. 
30 min., until it shall reach the 108d degree of 
longitade west of Greenwich.” 

Several amendments were made to the Bill, 
but none touching this boundary. The recog- 
nition of the Missouri Compromise line, as a 
part of the basis of the arrangement, was as- 
sented to by the Southern members, and not 
opposed by the Northern; and to make the 
recognition still more explicit, on motion of 
Judge Mason, of Virginia, the provision was 
adopted, that nothing in the Bill should be 
construed to impair or qualify anything con- 
tained in the third article of the second section 
of the joint resolutions for annexing Toxas, 
applying to Texas the principle of the Missou- 
ri Compromise. With this recognition of tho 
Compromise, as an eséential part of the basis 
of the Bill, and as expressly affirmed in a pro- 
viso to the Bill, it was passed by the Senate 
and sent to the Houre. 

Up to this time, the record shows that the 
Missouri Compromise was recognised ‘nd re- 
affirmed, not suspended. For, although the 
Territory of Texas north of 36 deg. 30 min. 
was cut off from that State, it was still subject 
to the third article of the second section of the 
resolutions for annexing Texas—New Mexico, 
to which it was to be attached, being as yet 
unorganized, and no action adverse to the poli- 
cy of that provision having yet been taken by 
Congress. 

In the House, by a parliamentary device, in- 
tended to defeat the Wilmot Proviso, an amend- 
ment was adopted, attaching to the Bill, that 
for establishing a Territorial Government in 
New Mexico, which contained a provision that 
States thereafter formed out of that Territory 
should be admitted into the Union with or 
without Slavery, as their Constitutions might 
prescribe. The Bill, as amended, went back 
to the Senate, and received its sanction. _ 
Now, as the portion of Texas, cut off above 
36 deg. 30 min., had been incorporated in New 
Mexico, and as the Bill provided for the admis- 
sion of future States formed out of the Terri- 
tory, with or without Slavery, as their Consti- 
tutions might prescribe, it may be said that the 
provision in the 3d art. 2d sec. of the resolu- 
tions of annexation, declaring that in States 
thereafter formed out of Texas, north of 36 deg. 
30 min., Slavery should be probibited, was su- 
perseded or annulled. Would any court, witha 
clear understanding of the history of both 
transactions, thus decide? Recollect, there 
were two parties to that provision in the reso- 
lutions of annexation—the sovereign, and then 
foreign, State of Texae, and the United States. 
How could an act, requiring the consent of both 
Powers to give it validity, be repealed by the 
authority of one of them? Besides, that pro- 
vision was absolutely necessary to secure the 
assent of the North to the annexation of, Texas. 
There were two parties to that transaction in 
this country, as there were to the Missouri Com- 
promise—the North and South; and the former 
was seduced into ratifying the bargain, by the 
insertion of that 3d art. 2d sec. securing all 
of Texas, north of 36 deg. 30 min., to Freedom 
and Free Labor. : 

Surely, if it had been intended to deprive the 
North of her share of the benefit of that bar- 
gain, the provision would have been formally 
repealed. It was not eo repealed. The mover 
of the Texas Boundary Bill in the Senate, and 
the Southern men who sustained him, as the 
record shows, did not contemplate its repeal. 
On the contrary, the bill was framed on the 
assumption that it was in force, and to con- 
tinue in force, and it was passed in the Senate 
on this assumption. The House, having in view 
the defeat of the Wilmot Proviso, in relation 
to the Territory of New Mexico generally, with- 
out one thought of the peculiar relations sue- 
tained by that portion of Texas which had just 
been incorporated into it, attached the New 
Mexican Bill to the Boundary Bill, passed both 
as one act, which, by the vote of the Senate 
and sanction of the President, thus became 
Law. Now we hold, that in view of all these 
considerations, a court would be bound to de- 
cide that, as the third article, second section, 


in 1850, it refused to sanction it in relation to |.of the resolutions for annexing Texas was never 


expressly repealed, and could not be, except by 
the formal consent of the two Powers that gave 


it validity, and as it was in the nature of a 
compact between the North and South, it could 
not be invalidated or superseded by a mere 
arrangement by which, for the purpose of set- 
tling a question of boundary, a portion of Texas 
was cut off and incorporated in another’ Terri- 
tory, in the act for organizing which a general 
must be qnalified and limited by said article. 
But, even admitting that there is reason for 
doubt on this point, the main fact asserted by 
us still remains untouched, viz: that the prin- 





















Mr. Douglas denies the fact, and appeals to 


ation in 1845, to Texas, as an essential part of | 
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Mr. Mason in offe his pyoviso, re-affitmi 
the article so often quoted from the annéx 
tion resolutions, was merely to provide ag 
any reduction of the number of Stat 
were to be formed in virtue of that artiole, The 
record disproves this. The language (of the 
proviso itself shows thint the object of Mi, Ma- 
| Som was to re-affirm the whole rticle, and. se- 
| cure all the objects proposed by it. .“Pro- 
vided,” is the language, that ing -herei 


q ate | 
* ' 
a th 





contained shall be construed to impair-or quali- | 
fy anything contained in the 3d , of the 

2d section of the joint resolution for ag. 
Texas to the United States, approved Mareh’t,. 
1845, either in regard to the number of Statés 
that may hereafter be formed out of the State 

of Texas, or otherwise.” 


If he had meant only to prevent any redue- 
tion in the number of States, his proviso would 
have been confined to that point. What did 
he mean by ineerting “or otherwise?” i e 
By quoting the whole of the third article re-- 
ferred to, instead of one-half, as Mr, Donglas 
has done, we shall at once understand” his 
meaning : BC, 
“ That new Statos of convenient size, not ex- 
' ceeding four in number, in addition to said 
State of Texas, and ange | sufficient populs, 
tion, may hereafter, by the consent of said 
State, be formed out of the Territory thereof, 
which shall be entitled to admission, under the 
provision of the Federal Constitution. And 
such States as may be formed of that portion of 
said Territory lying south of 36 deg. 30 min. 
north latitude, commonly known as the Missouri 
compen line, shall be admitted into the 
n 
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with or without Slavery, as the le 
of each State asking admission may desire. 
nd in such State or States as shall be form- 


ed out of said Territory north of said Missouri 
Compromise line, Slavery or involuntary ser- 
vitude, except for crime, shall be prohibited.” 

Regollect—the Omnibus Bill had been de- 
feated—the Utah Bill alone had passed—the 
New Mexican Bill had not been acted upon— 
the only Bill before the Senate was that to set- 
tle the Texas Boundary; the object of Mr. 
Mason therefore was, not only to provide 
against the reduction of the number of States 
to be formed out of Texas, but to reaffirm the 
bargain by which those States might enter the 
Union with Slavery. 

What was there left of the Missouri Com- 
promise to act upon? exclaims Mr. Douglas. 
All, we answer, that Slavery had gained by 
the Annoxation Bargain—several States, with a 
provision that they might become slaveholding,— 
aye, and at that time, all of the Territory 
north of 36 deg. 30 min., with a provision that 
it should be non slaveholding. 

That this free territory was subsequently in- 
corporated with New Mexico, and subjected to 
a@ provision, which Mr. Douglas assumes laid it 
open to Slavery, could not and did not annul 
the third article of the second section of the 
resolutions of annexation, in application to the 
rest of Texas. So that, even admitting for the 
sake of the argument his groundless assump- 
tion to be true, it does not disprove our stute- 
ment, that the Missouri Compromise was rec- 
ognised and affirmed in the Texas Boundary 
Bill, one of the Compromise Acts of 1850. 
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Having exposed the fallacies of the argu- 
ment of Mr. Douglas, let us state briefly the 
considerations which demonstrate the falsity 
of the assumption that the Missouri Compro- 
mise was superseded by the principles of the 
legislation of 1850. ; 

The question of the validity of the Missouri 

Compromise was not before Congress in 1850. 
[t was not argued or even intimated that the 
Compromise Acts of 1850 were in eonflict with 
it, or could in any respect disturb it. If allu- 
sion were made to it at all, it wag as to a fixed 
fact, an unalterable law, which nobody pro- 
posed to repeal. In none of tho resolutions of 
Conventions subsequently held to sustain these 
acta, in none of the resolutions of State and 
National Conventions making adhesion to them 
& test of political orthodoxy, was the idea 
broached of a conflict between them and the 
Compromise of 1820, Had the Union men of 
the South dreamed that that Compromise was 
supereeded, and the vast Territory of Nebras_ 
ka opened to Slavery by the legislation of 
1850, with what exultation they would have 
referred to this result as an abundant justifica- 
tion of their policy against the assaults of those 
State Rights mon who charged them with hay- 
ing basely betrayed the interests of the South ! 
But, such a thought never found utterance in 
the South. Had the enemies of the legislation 
of 1850, in the North, conceived the bare 
possibility of such a result, would they have 
been silent ? 
What considerations prevailed with those 
Northern men who waived the Wilmot Proviso 
policy in 1850? The belief that the Mexican 
Laws, the local laws of the Territories of Utah 
and New Mexico, not having been abrogated 
by their cession to the United States, would 
continue to work the exclusion of Slavery; the 
assurance that the climate and soil of those re- 
gions would forever diecourage the growth of 
Slavery; and the fact that by the proposed 
arrangement the whole of California would 
come in as a free State, and Slavery be thereby 
shut out from the Pacific coast. By these con- 
siderations alone, were the People of the 
North brought even to acquiesce in the legis- 
lation. They acquiesced, because, although 
the policy of positive enactment by Congress 
against the extension of Slavery was waived, 
they were led to believe that this object was as 
effectually secured in another way. But, 
weighty as these considerations were regarded 
by many, and powerfully urged as they were by 
such men as Henry Clay and Daniel Webster, 
the majority of the House, which was in favor of 
the Wilmot Proviso, was at last overcome, only 
by a Parliamentary stratagem. The Speaker of 
that body was an adroit tacticifn, committed 
to the Compromise Measures. He and the 
Southern leaders in favor of the Compromise 
knew that, on a direct vote, the Proviso would 
be sustained ; that were the Bill to organize a 
Territorial Government for New Mexico ta 
come up on its own merits, either it would be 
defeated, or the Proviso would be attached to 
it; that profound anxiety was felt in all soo- 
tions of the eountry for the settlement of the 
Texas Boundary; and that to prevent an 
alarming collision on this point between the 
Federal yeas and a sovereign State, 
members from the North could be induced to 
concede much. 

The Texas Boundary Bill was therofore first 
taken up, and the New Mexico Bill attached 
to it, as an amondment, and then, for fear of 
losing all, enough Northorn men were found 
to vote for the twin bill, without the pro- 
viso, to secure its passage. 3 
by the South, that the acte Congress was'about 
to pass, involved the abrogation of a Compro-. 
mise which had secured to the North for thirty-. 
three years, a Territory large enough to oon- 
manded the,assent of that Anti-Slavery ma- 
jority in Congress, a majority which would 
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announcement in his 
foontrary, did he assume that 


Now, suppose the declaration had been made | 


g | and was laid upon tho tablo in the Senate, for 


‘Want of time to act upon it, was not this won- 
ee ee 


Jit, when Mr. Atchison declared in his speech 








upon the bill in the Senate, that the Missouri 
Compromise was in force, that it Was useless 
to think that it could ever be repealed, and 
that the Territory of Nebraska would conse- 
)quently be free from | t Mr. Doug- 
haa not cofrect/him, by ing him that 
Ons dare been by the 

tinciples of the legislation of 1850? Why, 
when Mr. Douglas introduced his first bill, on 
the 4th of January, did he not make this 
‘Report? Why, on the 
the Territory of 
Nebraska sustained relations to Slavery, like 
those sustained in 1848 by New Mexico and 
Utah ; that as there was a division of opinion 
then, as to wHether the Mexican Laws prohib- 
iting Slavéry were in force, #0 was 2 diyi- 
sion of opinion now, whether Missouri 
Compromise, prohibiting Slavery, was valid ; 
and that, as Congress then avoided’ any ex- 
pression of opinion on the validity of the Mex- 
ican Lawa, so it ought now to avoid any ex- 
pression of opinion on the validity of the Mis- 
‘souri Compromise, leaving that question, as it 
had left the former, subject alone to judicial 
decision? Nineteen days after the presenta- 
tion of these views, Mr. Douglas introduces 
& new bill, proposing that Congress declare 
that by the principles of the legislation of 1850, 
the Missouri Compromise was invalidated, and 
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believe what he now would persuade Co 

to declare. Does he believe what he would 
persuade Congress now to declare? Then he 
never believed what he states in his Report, or 
he has fundamentally changed his views in 
the short espace of nineteen days. 

But let us examine the terms of this propo- 

sition in the 14th section of the new bill, 
which Congress is asked to sustain, The Mis- 
souri Compromise act, it is averred, was su- 
perseded by the principles of the legislation of 
1850.” It is not pretended that it was super- 
seded in express terms, or by formal enact- 
ment. What were these principles? Con- 
gress established Territorial Governments for 
New Mexico and Utah, omitling any restriction 
in relation to Slavery, and inserting in each of 
the acts establishing them, the following pro- 
vision : 
“That when admitted as a State, the said 
Territory, or any portion of the same, shall be 
received into the Union with or without Sla- 
very, a8 their Constitutions may prescribe at the 
time of admission.” 

The “principles” so vaguely referred to by 
Mr. Douglas resolve themselves into a single 
Principle, or rale of action, which is the mean- 
ing of the term, as here employed. It is, that 
States formed out of Territory should be re- 
ceived into the Union with or without Slavery, 
as their Constitutions might prescribe. 


This Principle could not, and did not supersede 
the Proviso of the Missouri act, because it was 
not in conflict with, or repugnant to, it. They 
refer to different subjects—one, to Territory, in 
a lerritorial condition, the other, to territory, 
in the act of becoming a State, under authority 
of Congress. The Proviso prohibits Slavery 
forever 1n Territory; the Principle is, not 
that Slavery may exist in Territory, but that a 
Territory, becoming a State, -shall be received 
into the Union, whether it tolerate or reject it. 
One act might embody both the Proviso and 
the Principle, without any direct contradiction. 
Again: This Principle was confined in ex- 
press terms to the Territories of New Mexico 
and Utah. It was not enunciated as a general 
rule of action. The language of the provision 
is unmistakable on this point—“that when 
admitted as a State, the said T'erritory, or any 


Yortion of the same”—that is, Utah, or New 
exioo, or any portion of either. Whereas 


the Proviso of the Missouri Act embraced, in 
express terms, all that portion of Louisiana 
Territory, exclusive of the State of Missouri, 
lying above 36 deg. 30 min._ It is a sheer ab- 
surdity to say that a Principle or rule of action, 
confined in express terms to the former Terri- 
tories, superseded or could supersede a Proviso 
adopted in express terms for the last-named 
Territory. 

The omission of any restriction a3 to Slavery, 
in the acts providing Torritorial Governments 
for New Mexico and Utah, may be pointed to 
ag ostablishing a Principle. It established no 
rule of action for the future, of course, no Prin- 
ciple. It was simply an expedient, adopted in 
peculiar circumstances, for peculiar reasons, 
which might never exist again. The non-ex- 
ercise of power in a single case does not imply 
its non-existence, or involve a pledge of its non- 
exorcise in other cases. Congress prohibited 
Slavery in the Northwest Territory in 1787 ; it 
did not prohibit it in the Missouri Territory in 
1812; it did prohibit it in Louisiana Territory 
north of 36 deg. 30 min. in 1820, in Texas, 
north of the same line, in 1845, in Oregon in 
1848; -and in 1850, it did not prohibit it in 
New Mexico and Utah. Its several acts in re- 
lation to these Territories, imposing rostrictions 
or omitting restrictions, do not conflict with 
one another, nor was it ever before suggested 
that they successively superseded each other. 
Look at the ridiculous length to which the ar- 
gument of Mr. Douglas on this point would 
lead. Congress having omitted to impose any 
restrictions as to Slavery, in the acts providing 
Territorial Governments for New Mexico and 
Utah in 1850, therefore, the restriction as to 
Slavery in the act for the admission of Mis- 
souri into the Union in 1820, was superseded : 
and therefore, similar restrictions in the Oregon 
Territorial Government of 1848, and the Texas 
Annexation resolations of 1845, were also su- 
perseded! And again, Congress having omitted 
to interpose any restriction as to Slavery, in 
the acts establishing Territorial Governments 
for Missouri in 1812, and Missiesippi in 1798, 
therefore, the former restriction in the Ordi- 
nance of 1787, for the Government of the 
Northwest Territory, was also superseded ! 


Why waste any more words upon such a 
proposition? If Congress vote for this Bill, 
with the averment in it that the Missouri 
Compromise Proviso “was superseded by the 
Principles of the Logielation of 1850,” it will 
assert what nobody ever dreamed of till the 
4th of January, 1854; what Mr. Douglas, in 
his report of that date, insists it ought not to 
assert; what, if true, would have utterly 
prevented the passage of any of the acts of 
1850, commonly called the Compromise ; — it 
will vote for what, in politics, is a sheer after- 
thought, what, in logic, is an absurdity, what, 
historically, is false:—and all this it will do, 
for the purpose of breaking a covenant agreed 
to by the North and South in 1820, and giving 
up to the South and Slavery, which have got 
already the whole of their share of its benefits, 
nearly the whole of what was secured by it to 
the North and Freedom, — 
- Will tho Congrees of the United States dare 


do all this? ig, 
portion of the speech ‘of 


~ Aa to the sedond 2 
Mr. Douglas, in which he attempts to recon- 


| cile the People of the North, and especially the 


Democratic Party, to his views, we may have 
something to say hereafter. 
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is therefore inoperative! Did he his 
Report when he wrote it? Then ee 
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Passing from the argument, in 
thé abrogation of the Missouri 

Mr. Douglas labors in the second portion of his 
speech to recommend” his views to the people 
on grounds of policy, “When,” he aske; “ have 
you succeeded in excluding Slavery by act of 
Congress from one inch of the American soil? 
You may tell me that you it in the 
Northwest Territory, by the Ordinance of 1787. 
I will show you by the history of the country 
You prohibited Slavery there by law, but you 
did not exclude it in fact. Illinois was a part 
of the Northwest Territory. With the excep- 
tion of a few French and white settlements, it 
was a vast wilderness, filledewith hostile sav- 
ages, when the Ordinance of 1787 was adopt- 
ed. Yet, eir, when Illinois was organized into 
a Territorial Government it established and 
protected Slavery, and maintained it in spite of 
your Ordinance, and in defiance of its express 
prohibition. It is a curious fact, that so long 
as Congress said the Territory of Lilinois should 
not have Slavery, shovactually had it, and on 
the very day when you withdrew your Con- 
gressional prohibition, the people of Illinois, of 
their own free will and accord, provided for a 
system pf emangipation. Thus you did not 
succeed in Illinois’ Territory with your Ordi- 
nance, or your Wilmot Proviso, because the 
peoplé there regarded it as an invasion of their 
rights. They regarded it asa usurpation on 
the part of the Federal Government. They 
of ‘self-government, and they determined that 
they would never submit even to have freedom, 
80 long as you forced it upon them.” 

. If we have read history aright, this is an en- 
tire misrepresentation. That some of the old 
French settlers, or their descendants, nominally 
civilized, may have held a few slaves in Kas- 
kaskia, and that a kind of Slavery, under the 
form of indentured service, may stealthily have 
got foothojd in the Northwest Territory, is not 
denied; but these were facts so limited, so 
clearly exceptional, as to prove nothing against 
the efficacy of positive prohibition. Taken in 
connection with another fact, which Mr. Doug- 
las overlooke—the repeated and strenuous ox- 
ertions made to obtain a repeal or suspension of 
the Ordinance of 1787, for the express pur- 
pose of introducing Slavery into the Territory— 
they demonstrate not only its sufficiency, but 
its necessity, as a safeguard against the inroads 
of that evil. ‘ 

Let us advert to a few facts in the history of 
the Northwest Territory. About the time of its 
division into two portions, a memorial was pre- 
sented to the Assembly of Ohio Territory, in 
in 1799, by officers of the Virginia line on Conti- 
nental establishment in the war of the Revolu- 
tion, praying for permission to remove with 
their slaves to their military bounty lands, be- 
tween the Scioto and the Little Miami rivers. 
The prayer of tho petition being unequivocally 
prohibited by the Ordinance, the Legislature 
had no discretion in the case. Their only 
course was to reject the petition.* The histo- 
rian adds—had the application been granted, 
the result would have been a great accession of 
wealth, strength, and intelligence; but the 
public feeling against Slavery was such, that 
the request would have been denied by unani- 
mous yote, had the Legislature possessed the 
power of granting it. And why? Because, 
the pioneers of Ohio were freemen, hard-work- 
ing men, trained to habits of self-reliance, and 
Slavery had not, up to that time, beon able to 
effect a lodgement on one foot of fts soil. Im- 
migrants from slave States had not ventured 
there with their slaves; the few who did go 
from those States and settle there, were thor- 
oughly Anti-Slavery. Thus the policy of posi- 
tive prohibition by Congréss had accomplished 
its work. 

During the nine years from 1800 to 1809 
what are now the States of Indiana and [Illinois 
constituted the Territory of Indiana. It was 
in this portion of the original Northwest Terri- 
tory that a few slaves were held by tho old 
French settlers, descendants of the colony 
planted by La Salle and Father Hennepin, 
more than a century before the passage of the 
Ordinance of 1787, and that, owing to the 
large proportion of settlers from the slave 
States, a specios of Slavery, under the form of 
indenture, secured a limited existence. And it 
was here that the greatest efforts were made 
to break down the restriction imposed by Con- 
gress on the introduction of Slavery. 

In 1803, @ memorial was presented to Con- 
gress, accompanied by a report of the proceed- 
ings of a Convention of the People of Indiana, 
(inclading, of course, [llinois,) held at Vincennes, 
the object of which was to obtain a suspen- 
sion, as to that Territory, of the Anti-Slavery 
proviso of the Ordinance of 1787. The me- 
morial having boen referred to a Committee of 
which Randolph, of Virginia, was chairman, 
an adverse report was soon submitted. The 
Committee deemed it “highly dangerous and 
inexpedient to impair a provision wisely cal- 
culated to promote the happiness and prosperi- 
ty of the Northwestern country, and to give 
strength and security to that extensive fron- 
tier,’ and held that “inthe salutary operation of 
this sagacious and benevolent restraint, the in- 
habitants of Indiana would, at no distant day, 
find ample remuneration for a temporary priva- 
tion of labor’and immigration.” At the next 
session, this report, with the papers which had 
given rise to it, was referred to a new commit- 
tee, of which Rodney, a Democratic Repro- 
sentative of Delaware, was chairman. This 
time, a report was made in favor of a qualified 
suspension of the probibition of Slavery, so as 
to admit for ten years the introduction of 
slaves born within the United States, their de- 
scendants to be free, males at the age of twen- 
ty five, and females at twenty-one.” 

Congress declined to act upon the report, 
and in 1807, when efforts to suspend the Ordi- 
nance were renewed, and a similar report was 
made, it persisted in this course; go that the | 
Pro-Slavery movement was at length aban- 
doned. : 

These facts show, that had the question 
been left to the few settlers in the Territory, 
Slavery would have been introduced and estab- 
lished in the country, now known as Indiana 
and Illinois, but that the Ordinance of 1787 
did its work—-it shut out the evil, and preserv- 
ed the Territory sacred to Freedom and Free 
Labor. And yet, Mr. Douglas tells us, that 
“we have not succeeded in excluding Slavery 
by act of Congress from one inch of American 
soil!” 

The- curious fact, then, asserted by Mr. 
Douglas, “that so long as Congress said that 
Illinois should not have Slavery, she actually 
had it; and on the very day when you with- 
drew your Congressional prohibition, the peo- 
ple of Hlinois, of their own free will and ac- 
cord, provided for a system of emancipation,” 
ig no fact at all, The Congressional probibi- 
‘tion was always efficacious—it was never with- 
drawn—it terminated only as all other provi- 
sions in regard to the Territory terminated, 
its principle was continued, as @ natural con- 
sequence, in the Constitution of the new State. 

The truthfulness of our representation is 
confirmed by a reference to the census. Look 
on the map—the States of Missouri, Illinois, 
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and Indiana, lie between nearly the same par- 
allels of latitude. They resemble one another 
in soil, climate, and productions. They were 
Territories during nearly the same period. In- 
diana was admitted as a State in 1816, Hlinois 
in 1818, Missouri in 1820. The former two 
were more accessible to immigrants from slave 
States than was the latter. Congress by posi- 
tive enactment prohibited Slavery in Indiana 
and Illinois; it did not prohibit it in Missouri. 
Let the census say whether positive onactment 

Congress against tho exclusion of Slavery 

efficacious or not: 


"Slaves in— 
Missouri. Indiana. Illinois. 
1800 - - —_ 135 oe 
1810 - - 8,011 237 168 
1820 - - 10,222 190 117 
1830 - - 25081 “= 141* 
1840 - - 58240 — 331* 
1850* - - 87,422 - -- 





* Indentured servants must be included here. 

No efficacy, Mr. Douglas, in Congressional 
prohibition! What Missouri is now, Illinois 
would have become, had it not been for that 
noble Ordinance of 1787. 

* In the light of thege facts, the question re- 
specting the repeal of the prohibition against 
Slavery in Nebraska assumes’ great practical 
importance. For thirty-three years, that pro- 
hibition has beon mot only upon the Statute 
Book, but in force, Lying right on the border 
of Miesouri, with its eighty-seven thousand 
Slaves, it would ere this have been settled to 
some extent by slavecholders, had it not been 
for the Proviso of the Missouri Compromise, 
which the people of the State of Missouri 
especially regarded as solemoly binding. A 
large portion of the Territory lies west of that 
State, in the same latitude, and is susceptible 
of the same kind of culture. Hemp and To- 
bacoo may be grown there as in Missouri. And 
now; when it is proposed to abrogate the Com- 
promise, to repeal in express terms the probi- 
bition against Slavery, we aro to be told that 
the question is without practical importance— 
it may be safely left to the emigrants who 
shall go to the new Territory—Slavery will 
never find place there! The facta and figures 
we have presented give the lie to the assertion. 

Repeal the Missouri Compromise, and Sla- 
very will find its way into Nebraska, just as 
readily as it did into Missouri, and grow just 
ag rapidly. A hundred elaveholders, once set- 
tled in the Territory, concentrating as they 
would capital and intelligence, and acting as a 
unit, would control the Territory and deter- 
mine its institutions. The policy which gave 
birth to the free States of Michigan, Ohio, In- 
diana, Illinois, and Wisconsin, cannot be un- 
wise or anti-Democratic : those States are grand 
monuments of the power and beneficence of 
positive enactment by Congress against Terri- 
torial Sfavery. What was necessary to create 
those five free States, what so completely yro- 
tected free labor and free inhabitants in them, 
is necessary to secure to Freedom the numer- 
ous States yet to be formed in Nebraska. 
Abandon this policy—and this is done if the 
Missouri Compromise be repealed, as proposed 
by tho Bill of Mr. Douglas—adopt towards 
them the policy of Non-Intervention, as it is 
called, the seme policy pursued in relation to 
Missouri, and what can you expect? Non-In- 
tervention, as it is styled, has always given us. 
Slavery—why should it give us Freedom in 
Nebraska? Can the same fountain send forth 
sweet water and bitter ? ; 

The advocates of repeal pretend to be very 
Democratic. They know the value attached 
by the American People to the principle of 
self-government. What, they exclaim, are you 
not willing to trust the People to govern them- 
selves? Undoubtedly—but who are “the Peo- 
ple?” The People of Ohio, of Pennsylvania, 
of Kentucky, we know. They constitute or- 
ganized communities, self-governing, independ- 
ent, sovereign, except as to powers, which 
they have delegated to the Union. But are 
straggling pioneers who chance to settle in a 
wilderness, without government, without laws, 
without organization, “a Poople,” in the con- 
templation of the Constitution of the United 
States? The declaimers about solf-govern- 
ment do not themselves recognise the principle 
in its application to any Territory of the United 
States. Do they admit that one or two hun- 
dred settlers in Nebraska have a right to or- 
ganize a Government for the new Territory 
called by that name, and to determine for all 
future time its institutions ? 

What is this Bill of Mr. Douglas but a denial 

of the absolute right of the People of a Terri- 
tory to govern themselves? Does it not pro- 
pose to give them a form of Governmeut—to 
ordain, without consulting them, that it shall 
be divided into three departments—provide for 
the appointment of Judicial and Executive offi- 
cers of the Territory, by the President, without 
any reference to their wiil—apply to them all 
the laws of the United States applicable to 
their condition, although they may have had 
no part in framing them, and secure to Congress 
the power to overrule their domestic . legisla- 
tion? Would they not prohibit, as they have 
doxe in some cases, in establishing Territorial 
Governments, the Territorial Legislature from 
issuing charters to banks of circulation ¢ 
Would they allow the inhabitants of a Territory 
the right to institute any other than republican 
institutions ? 
Thig clamor about self-government in Terri- 
tories is designed to mislead the People from 
the true issue involved in this controversy. Mr. 
Douglas does not believe that the People of 
a Territory have the absolute right to govern 
themselves: nor do we. He holds that Con- 
gress has the right to give them a form of Gov- 
ernment; to impose certain restrictions upon 
them ; to apply to them such laws of the Uni- 
ted States as may be applicable to their condi- 
tion: so do we. He holds that the People of a 
Territory, through a Legislature, the constitu- 
tion of which Congress has proseribed, may 
Iegislate, within these restrictions and these 
laws, upon their internal affairs: so do we. 
The only question is, not whether they have 
this limited right of self: government, but wheth- 
er among the restrictions imposed by Congress, 
that, prohibiting them from establishing Slave- 
ry, is a legitimate one. We say that it is; and 
then he cries out, “O, you deny the principle 
of self government—we are willing to trust the 
People.” Why not, then, trast the People with 
the establishment of their own Turm of Govern- 
ment, and the election of their Governor, 
Judges, and other officers? ,Why impose upon 
their legielative power any restriction ? 

We said the other day, that this doctrine of 
Non-Intervention, as it is called, has two very 
different meanings. At the North, the dieciples 
of Gen. Cass claim that it implies the right of 
the People of a Territory to legislate for the 
exclusion or we of Slavery; at the 
South, their political associates insist that it 


the Territorial Legislature to legislate agaiust 
the introduction of Slavery into a Territory. 
And yet this two-faced, contradictory doo- 
trine is to be held up.as the creed of the De- 
\ , the sound, constitutional principle, 
“the settlement of the Slavery Question ! 
We recollect well, when General Cass was ar- 
raigued in the Sonate for his doctrine of 
“Squatter Sovereignty,” as Mr. Calhonn con- 
temptuously styled it, and when Senator Da 
via, (now 





Secretary of War,) and other distin- 
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trine that the People of a Territory hud ¢,, 
right to legislate as they pleased on the subject 
of Slavery. The South has not changed i, § 
opinion, but Southern and Northern Democrat, 
unite in lauding the doctrine of Non-Interyen, 
tion, as the only one traly Democratic ; #00, 
constitutional, beneficent, the key to the sctt|,, 
ment of this dangerous question of Slavery 
in the Territories—and yet they know thy & 
theyymean precisely different things! Hon... 
able ynion! Who is to be the gainer in ;);, 
geme of deception? Wecan tell the Nor, § 
ern Democracy, that, whatever may be y,,,, 
purpose, establish this principle of Non. Into. 
vention, a8 you call it, as the policy of 1, 
Government in regard to Territories, and you 
will find yourselves just where you have alwayg 
been—in the grasp, under the heel, of \j, 
Slave Power, which will compel you, sho); 

the People of a Territory undertake to €Xcludg ) 
Slavery, to overrule their action. 

We have done with the argument of Judge | 
Douglas, The simple question submitted 4, 
Congress is— Will you, or will you not, repeal 
the Missouri Compromise ? 

If you repeal it, Nebraska is thrown open t) § 
Slavery, and you virtually nationalize it in 4) 
Territories of the United States. 

If you repeal it, you leave Slavery in posses. 
sion of all it. gained by the bargain or co. 
pact of 1820, and surrender all that Freedoy, 
then gained, with the exception of Iowa and fl 
Minnesota. 

If you repeal it, you make a concession ty 
the Slave Interest, which it did not dream «/ 
demanding in 1850, but one which it has }eo, | 
emboldened to demand by the purillanimo,, 
conduct of the North at that time. 

If you repeal it, you invest it with a Pow. 
which will scorn-all restraints, aud kindle in jt | 
an ambition that will be sati-fied with nothin, § 
short of the seizure of Cuba, the absorption «| 
all the portions of Mexico fit for siave tillage, 
and the recognition of the claim of the Slave. | 
holder to carry his slaves with him into every 
section of the Union, and hold them there, i 
disregard of whatever adverse local laws. 

All these consequences will follow, unless, | 
indeed, the Northern People, provoked beyond | 
all endurance, should at last shake off their J 
lethargy, break asunder the bands of Party § 
rise in their full might, and, trampling upon 
all compromises, all time-serving expedients 
all tricksters and traitors, rally as one mai, jy 
defence of Freedom, Free Labor, Free Instity. 
tions, and through their overwhelming major. 
ty at the Ballot Box, assume the reins of Guy. © 
ernment, and put Slavery under the ban, asthe | 
Slave Interest now threatens to put Freedom 
under the ban. 
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THE STATE OF THE QUESTION IN CONGRESS | 


The Nebraska Bill in the Senate is the special 
order, and will continue under discussion till 
disposed of. A motion from Mr. Chase is pend. 
ing, to amend the 14th section, by striking out 9 
the words “which was superseded by the princi. 9 
ples of the legislation of 1850, commonly known | 
as the Compromise.”* If this prevail, the ques. 
tion presented will be, a direct and an original | 
proposition to abrogate the Missouri Compro. 7 
mise. In the House, last week, Mr. Richardson J 
reported, from the Committee on Territories, 
Nebraska Bill, the same as that before the J 
Senate. Much sensation was manifested, and” 
several amendments were announced, among 
them, one by Mr. English, as follows : , 

Strike out of the 14th and 84th sections {J 
these words : 4 

“ Except the eighth section of the act pre 
er to the admission of Missouri into the 

Juion, approved March sixth, eighteen hun 
dred and twenty, which was superseded by the 
geet of the legislation of eighteen bun- 

red and fifty, commonly called the Compro- 7 
mise Measures, and is hereby declared inoper- 
ative.” 
And insert the following: 2 
“ Provided, That nothing in this act shall be 
80 construed as to prevent the people of aiid J 
Territory, through the properly constituted 
legislative authority, from passing such lawe in 7 
relation to the institution of Slavery, not inoo- 7 
sistent with the Constitution of the Unite! 7 
States, as they may deem best adapted to their 7 
locality and most conducive to their happines 
and welfare; and so mach of any existing act 
of Congress as may conflict with the above J 
right of the people to regulate their domestic | 
institutions in their own way, be and the samo 7 
is hereby repealed.” 

Mr. Dean gave notice that he intended ti 
move to insert in the bill the following : 
“ Provided, That nothing in this bill coo | 
tained shall be construed to legalize or esta!) 
lish Slavery or involuntary servitude within 
said Territories, or either of them.” 

Mr. Edgerton gave notice that he intendel § 
to offer, as a substitute for the bill, the bil 
passed by the last Congress to organize the 
Territory. of Nebracka. 

The Bill was then committed and ordered to 
be printed, together with the report of the mi: 
nority of the committee. 

The amendment proposed by Mr. English 
proposes to effect, in an insidious way, what © 
the Bill boldly aims to accomplish—the repeal 7 
of the Missouri Compromise. It is just as crim- J 
inal as the Bill, but a good deal meaner. 
The amendment of Mr. Dean can answer 10 | 
purpose but to throw a thin veil over the enor: | 
mity of the measure. If adopted, it might be 
used to delude some not very clear-sighted cv 
stituents with the notion that their Represen!: 
atives had really done something. The Bil 
provides fur the repeal of the Missouri Cou 
promise, so as to give Slavery permission to el: 
ter the Territory, but it does not propose | 
legislate it into the Territory. Mr. Deso! 
amendmont is irrelevant and superserviceable. “i 
It secks to prevent what is not proposed, totally 
evading the real issue. &a 
The New York Evening Post regards it sin- 
ply as “a fraud designed to cover up another 
fraud,” and it adds— 

“It is @ mere form of words, without meat: 
ing or effect. The South are quite willing © J 
accept it, knowing that it does not alter the 
nature of the measure; and if the Norther 
members yote for it, they will cheat their co” @ 


stituents. The mover, we hope, will withdraw j 
11 make his name 12 
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and establish Slavery—neither does it prohi'! 
it. The restriction of the Missouri Compro™ 
being repealed, the amendment, as propesed, 
leaves the Territory —— to the operation 
of the original laws of France, which tolerate 
Slavery: thus destroying all the~advavtag* 
of the positive prohibition of Slavery, whi a 
the North expected to derive from the origi” 
be t in return for her concessions to th 
South, and which the North vainly thong! 7 
would be secured to her. i . 
« If Mr. Dean desired in good faith to susts” © 
the Missouri Compromise, why did he not gv 
notice that he should move to strike out ‘ 
that portion of the bill which repealed the 5 J 
restriction, or declared it inoperative 
“The words of the amendment sound !! 
substance, but, when weighed, are found sl? 
lutely wanting, and really mean nothing. r 
“If by aid of this amendment, the bill show’ 
, to Mr. Dean will attach the diegrart 
aiding effectively, but covertly, to ® read ve 
very over that vast region north o the 
souri Compromise line.” rad 
We cannot believe that Mr. Dean inten’ 
his amendment as a cover for those whe at 
to play false to their constituents ; and a 4 
has by this time probably learned anna 
rather tend to advance than coenteren 
bad measare against which his politi joal frien 
are committed, we presume he will not p° 
in it. 
% Binee this was written, the vote on thie bes 
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“NO. 371. _ 


The announcement made by Mr. Edgerton | 


last Seasion, the defeat of the Douglas. bill 

would be insured. And what possible motive 

can they have for preferring the latter to the | 
furmer? Hall’s bill originated with members 

from o slaveholding State: it was a safe bill, 

amply suffivient for ail legitimate purposes, un- 

encumbered with im ‘ent provisions; it 
underwent thorough di ion in the House, 

was fairly matured, was passed by an over- 

whelming vote, members from the North and 
South, East and West, uniting in support of it. 

All who profess devotion to the Compromises 
of 1850, and hold up the sanctity of Baltimore 
Platforms, could vote for it with a good con- | 
science, for it is not in conflict with any of 

them. All who would avoid the opprobrium 

of covenant breakers, could sustain it, for it 

proceeds on the assumption that the compact 

of 1820 continues in force. All who are op- 

posed to reopening the issues of 1850, could 

sustain it, fur it does not touch a single one of 

those issues. 

But, will Northern members agree upon this 
measure? Enough of them favor it, to carry 
it in the House against the Bill of Mr. Doug- 
las—in other words, the ‘majority of the 
Northern Representatives and Senators, and 
not a few Southern men, regret and deprecate 
the attempt to repeal the Missouri Compro- 
mise—but they are without organization, with- 
out mutual trust, without a clear, intelligible, 
settled method of operations; while those who 
are engaged in this attempt are energetic, de- 
termined, bold, united, with a fixed scheme of 
policy and management. And they will suc- 
ceed, unless the People of the Northern and 
Western States, opposed to a repeal of the Mis- 
sourt Compromise, promptly, by an expression 
of opinion not to be mistaken, admonish their 
Representatives that a vote for such a measure 
will forever put an end io their political career. 

What a strange spectacle is here presented ! 
Were the naked question—shall the Missouri 
Compromite be repealed *—this day submitted 
to the People of the free States, who does not 
know that nine-tenths of their two millions of 
voters would vote against its repeal? And 
yet, we tell these voters, that there is imminent 
danger that this measure will be forced through 
a Congress, in each branch of which they have 
& nominal majority ! 

Nothing but a prompt, stern, unanimous ex- 
pression of opinion on their part against it, can 
avert the danger. They are amazed—per- 
plexed—mystified—incredulous—they cannot 
believe that a serious purpose exists in Congress 
to pass & measure 80 monstrous, so totally un- 
expected. Let them be warned. A little delay, 
and all is lost. Such is the combination of 
political influences at work here, such are the 
demands of Slavery, such the necessities of the 
Administration, that the outrage may be con- 
summated, before the peoplé in the distant 
sections of the Union have been apprised of its 
real nature. 

The scheme is to forestall any general ex- 
pression of public opinion. Men who profess 
devotion to the People are determined to dis- 
pose of one of the greatest questions ever sub- 
mitted to Congrese, without allowing the People 
time to speak, Last Tuesday they undertook 
in the Senate to force a discussion on the Bill, 
when no one was prepared to discuss it. Last 
Friday, when Mr. Chase closed his speech, at 
half-past three o’clock, rather later than the 
usual hour of adjournment, with a zeal for 
work quite new to them, they opposed the cus- 
tomary motion to adjourn. For the first time, 
too, this session, they compelled the Senate to 
sit the next day, Saturday; and then, after a 
speech from Mr. Dixon in favor of the Bill, 
they wished to protract the session to an extra- 
ordinary Jength, evidently with a view of ex- 
hausting the opporents of the measure. On a 
ution to postpone the further consideration of 
the subject till Monday, the vote stood— 

Yzas—Messrs. Allon, Badger, Bell, Brod- 
head, Butler, Cass, Clayton, Dawson, Everett, 
Fish, Foot, Houston, Jones of Tennessee, Nor- 
ris, Sebastian, Seward, Smith, Stuart, Sumner, 
Thomson of New Jersey, Toucey, Wade, and 
Williams—23. 

Nays— Messrs. Adams, Benjamin, Brown, 
Clay, Dixon, Dodge of Wisconsin, Dodge of 
lowa, Douglas, Evans, Fitzpatrick, Geyer, 
Gwin, Mason, Pettit, Slidell, Thompson of 
Kentucky, and Weller—17. 

Those voting in the negative are the gentle- 
men who wish to force a vote upon the Bill, be- 
fore the People can be heard upon its merits. 
That Dodge of Iowa, Weller, and Gwin, should 
favor such a policy, is not to be wondered at— 
it is in perfect accordance with their princi- 
ples; but Dodge of Wisconsin, and Pettit of 
Indiana, will have to render an account to 
their constituents for this attempt to forestall 
the verdict of the People. 

Recollect how the People have been mysti- 
fied—first by the original Bill, with its ambig- 
uous provisions—then by additional sections, 
omitted through a clerieal crror—then by im- 
perfect telegraphic reports of the new bill. 
Recollect, that only two wecks have elapsed 
since the introduction of the last bill, with ite 
section abrogating the Missouri Compromise, 
so that the People in many sections have not 
yet been apprised of it, in others know of it. 
only by rumor, in others have not yet had time 
to express their opinion. Certainly no full 
expression of public sentiment can reach Wash. 
ington in less than a month from this date ; 
and yet, the members active in this scheme are 
evidently determined to force the Bill to a vote 
in the Senate this week, trusting then to the 
adroit management of tacticians, and the power 
of the previous question in the House to clinch 
the measure instanter. 

Again we say—if the People intend to defeat 
this Iniquity, they must speak in thunder tones, 
and speak NOW. 





EXTRACTS FROM OUR CORRESPONDENCE. 


‘This is Jared V. Pecks Congressional Dis- 
trict. I have conversed freely with men of all 


parties in relation to Douglas’s Bill, and have | J 


yet to meet with the first Hard, Soft, or Whig, 
that approves it. Compromisers of 1850 de~ 
nounce it heartily, and yet it is said he is to 
Vote for it with the pu of driving the Softs 
to the wall; for, says a Hard Shell editor, if we 
support the bill, and the Softs do not, we take | 
their place with the Administration. If they 
sonsh of teint = killed'at home. Nota 
neipie!. But wo to the Northern 
man that votes for it. Jusse Ryper, 


Coeymans, N. Y., Janu he ; 
stated that Gen. Cassand Joie p et 


party at the polls. An 
points to a better, more efficient form of oppo- | Wi 
sition. Should the Democratic members fror 
the North agree to sustain Hall’s bill of the 


was a Maine Law man. 





any respect to 
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d many would not vote 
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alifications 


of the candidates ; and that doing right in voting 


is a8 much @ duty as any other public act, 
be pe HD. Brown, 
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lative enactments creating it. 
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only immoral, but contrary 
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during li 
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States of this Union, in which 


In the case of 
al., in which the slave had 


Slave Code, p. 262. Also, in 


er’s Law 0! 


Tenure of Slavery on the same basis, when he 


said, “That zs property which the law declares 


alleged historical fact, as we 


confirmation. 


as property.” 


wicked, 
this has been only in a way 


for granted, as having been 
ized, when no such event had 


Louisiana, whom I have just 


for the liberation of the slave 


ports, 275; Wheeler’s Law o 
American Slave Code, p. 264 ) 
admits “the absence of any 


have not been able to fin 


to the landing of the car, 
on James river, he proceeds : 


slaves were introduced into N 
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of this discussion (Letter Il) it was prove 
according to numerous decisions, even of South- 
ern judges, there can be no le 
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THE LEGAL TENURE OP SLAVERY. 


COLONIAL AND SUBSEQUENT LEGISLATION 
FAILED TO LEGALIZE SLAVERY—TESTI- 
MONY OF SLAVEHOLDING JURISTS. 

To the Friends of American Liberty: 

I have now shown the illegality of the Afri- 
oan slave trade, and examined the lega 


I tenure 


, as derived from that origin. { have 


illegally intro- 


duced, commenced and grew up in opposition 
to English common law, and without oar laa 


I have further testimony to adduce on that 
subject. But, before doing this, it may be proper 


introduction of 
of the munici- 
forbade it. 


The eettlemont of Georgia was commenced 
by Gen. James Oglethorpe, in 1733. The trus- 


the authority of 


government, under the charter, strictly 
prohibited Slavery, and “declared it to be not 


to the laws of 


England.”* Slaves were, nevertheless, intro- 


hiring them for 


yd years, or 


finally, slaves 
Savannah, and 


Georgia, like Carolina, became a planting State, 
with slave labor} Gen Oglethorpo therefore 
abandoned the Colony in disgust, and was after- 
wards acoadjutor of Granville Sharp, and wrote 


inst Slay iving an account of the illegal 
introd nak Sowers into Georgia.t 


where, how, and 


American Slavery legalized ? 
t will be remembered, that in the early part 


that, 
al Slavery, ex- 


‘orce of local municipal law, insomuch 
that when a slave was, by the consent of his 


the jurisdiction 


of the local municipal law that enslaved him, 
it was held that he became legally free, and 
could not, if brought back, be held as a lave. 

Thus, in the ease of Lunsford vs. Coquillon, 
1824; 14 Martin’s Louisiana Rep., 
er, p. 335,§) Judge Martin said: 
“The relation of owner and slave is, in the 


it has A LEGAL 


existence, the creature of MUNICIPAL law.”’|| 
Marie Louise vs. Marriott et 


been taken to 


France by her master, and brought back to 
Louisiana, Judge Matthews said: “ Being free 
for one moment in France, it was not in the 
power of her former owner to reduce her again 
to Slavery.” Wheeler’s Law of Slavery, p. 349; 


the case of Har- 


vey and others, vs. Decker and Hopkins, June 
Term, (Walker’s Mivsissippi Reports, 36,) the 
court said: “Slavery is condemned by reason 
and the laws of nature. It exists, and can ONLY 
exist, through municipal regulations.” 
f Slavery, pp. 340—6. 

There have been similar decisions in Geor- 
gia. (“American Slave Code,” p. 262) Yet 
Slavery, as we have seen, was introduced into 
Georgia in direct violation and open defiance 
of municipal law forbidding it. 

Henry Clay expressly predicated the Legal 


Wheel- 


to be property.” In what followed, he repeated 
and explained the same principle, though the 


have seen, lacks 


“Two hundred years of legisia- 
tion have sanctioned and sanctified negro slaves 
Nothing but express legislation, 
according to Mr. Clay, was the basis of legal- 
ized Slayery, and he assumed that there had 
been laid such a basis by express legislation. 
But this is an unfounded assumption. 
has been legislation enough, to be sure ; cruel, 
bloody, cowardly legislation,{[ in aid 
of the elaveholder?and against the slave. 


There 


But 
of reguiation or 


enforcement of a relation assumed, or taken 


previously legal- 
taken place. 


In proof of this, | now bring forward the 
testimony of slaveholding jurists. And the first 
witness I shall put on the stand, (strange as it 
may seem,) is the identical Judge Matthews, of 


now cited as af- 


firming the doctrine that Slavery can exist only 
by municipal law, and applying the doctrine 


In the case of Seville vs. Chretian, Septem- 
tember Term, 1817, (5 Martin’s Louisiana Re- 


f Slavery, p. 15; 
Judge Matthews 
legislative act of 


European Powers for the introduction of Sla- 
very into their American dominuons.” 
adds: “If the record of any such act exists, we 
any trace of it.” 
After tracing the historical origin and progress 
of the African slave trade, from Charles V and 
his patent to one of his Flemish subjects, down 
of the Dutch ship 


He 


“ This is the firet 


origin of the Slavery of the blacks in the British 
American provinces. About twenty years after. 


ew England, and 


it is believed that Indians were at the same 
time, or before, held in bondage. 
of any act or instrument of GOVERNMENT 
under which their Slavery ORIGINATED, is 
not a matter of greater surprise than that there 
should have been NONE FOUND AUTHORIZING 


The ABSENCE 


oe & * bE 


is an admitted principle that Slavery has been 

P the Colonies established in 
America by the mother country—not only of 
Africans, but also of Indians. 
TIVE ACT OF THE COLONIES CAN BE FOUND IN 


No LEGISsLA- 


remarkable language 
from the lips of a Judge who was about deci- 
ding a case against a claimant for freedom—a 


that Slavery can 


exist only by the force of municipal law; and 
in a State in which it has also decided 
that “prescription,” (or lapse of time) “‘is never 
pleadable to a claim for freedom ;” and that a 
man cannot be reduced to Slaver 
ner whatever, on account of the ngth 
he may have been held in servitude.’ 
these three concessions together—viz: 1, the 
impossibility of legalizing Slavery without local 
positive law ; 2, the es of any “ay law; 
and, 3, the impossibility of legalizing Slavery 
“the Fuses ie ohioh ts vistons ma 
ld in servitude—the absolute il- | 
ity of American ee course. 


in any man- 
TIME 


** Tches 


t himself : 

hard for a found- 
ving jadgment 

giving gmen 


‘a claim to freedom. In the case 
he liberated a slave. It is charitable to 
jeve that he would have willingly liberated 
isc likewire. But he was in a com- 
obably a slaveholder 
could he do? The case of Ma- 


+ 


LOC YOON SN SRR ma 





he would have grasped at anything available 
in that direction, we may judes, when we look 
at the plea he did, after so much laborious re- | 
search, settle down upon. ' 


* Wilson’s American History, p. 262. 
ft Ib,, p, 265. 
Stuart’s Life of Granville Sharp, p. 21. 

§ “ American Slave Code,” p. 62. . 
The same iple was BP dns by Judge Payne, 
of New York, in the case of the slaves of Mr. Lem- | 
mon, and, though the Virginia Govornor makes a! 
show of contesting the decision, the Southern courts, 
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Senate, Tweday, Jan. 31, 1854. 

On motion by Mr. Adams, the Senate pro- 
ceeded to pent the bill increasing the sala- 
ries of the clerks in the Executive Offices, from 
nine, twelve, and fourteen hundred dollars, to 
twelve, fourteen, and sixteen hundred dollars, 
according to their respective classes ; and afte 
amending the same, it was passed. 

Mr. Badger, from the Committee on Finance, 
reported back the bill granting a credit on the 
duties upon railroad iron, with an amendment. 

The Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of the bill to establish a Territorial Govern- 
ment for Nebraska. 

Mr. Chase said that, so far as his personal 
convenience was considered, he would prefer 
to have the bill ed. On yesterday, the 
Senator from Illinois had referred to certain 
historical facts and documonts which he (Mr. 
C.) had not had an pi, hora to examine. 
His engagements in the Supreme Court would 
prevent his attendance in the Senate to-mor- 
row. If-he were to proceed to-day, it would be 
with a disadvantage. He, however, would bo 
subject to such course as the Senate might de- 
termine. 

Mr. Douglas said the bill was postponed last 
week for the convenience of Senators. It was 
now said the Senator from Ohio had not had 
time to examine the historical facts. The Sen- 
ator ought to have done so before he published 
his historical address. If the bill were post- 

ned now, other Senators would ask the same. 

e did not feel at liberty to extend courtesy to 
those whom he could only regard as enemies 
of the bill. 

Mr. Chase. I expect no courtesy from the 
Senator, and 1 ask for none from him. I do 
not believe him capable of understanding what 
are the obligations of courtesy. He desired to 
sustain the history he had given of this subject 
in the address. The Senator on yesterday had 
introduced new facts, and had given a new ver- 
sion to the history. He desired time to exam- 
ine these new facts, and the authorities of the 
Senator. If he dh ec to-day, it would be 
under great disadvantages. 

Mr. Douglas. The Senator asserts that [ 
am unable to understand the obligations of 
courtesy. Iam incapable of understanding that 
rule of courtesy which justifies one Senator in 
writing a libel upon a brother Senator, and 
then come to him with a smile on his face 
seeking courtesy, in order that time might be 
given him to circulate his libel before it could 
be exposed. 

The Chair called the Senator to order. 

Mr. Douglas asked if the Chair ought not to 
have called the Senator from Ohio to order. 

The Chair said the Senator from Ohio was 
certainly out of order. 

Mr. Cass said the Senator from Ohio was in 
a peculiar position. The Senator of Mlinois 
Ag made an elaborate argument, and had 
gone over a very extended ground. It could 
not be expected that the Senator from Ohio 
could with justice to himself reply, without 
time for examination. He hoped the time 
asked would be granted. He thought no dan- 
ger could be apprehended from agitation. 

Mr. Weller urged a postponement for one 
day. : 
Mr. Chase explained that he could not go on 
before Friday. 

Mr. Weller then opposed any postponement 
beyond Thursday, and moved to postpono it 
till that day. 

Mr. Foot then moved to postpone till Mon- 
day, and, after a long discussion, in which Mr. 
Gwin called the attention of the Senate to the 
singular and extraordinary fact that no one 
Senator was disposed to meke a speech on any 
subject, 

Mr. Foot modified his motion to postpone 
the subject till'Friday; and it was, after further 
discussion, agreed to. 


House of Representatives, Jan. 31, 1854. 

Mr. Richardson, of the Committee on Terri- 
tories, presented a bill to organize the Territo- 
ries of Nebraska and Kanzas. 

Mr. English, of Indiana, stated, that all 
the members cf the committee did not ap- 
prove of this bill He objected to it because it 
conflicted with the Compromise of 1820, and 
because its boundaries are not, in his opinion, 
correct. He described briefly the topography 
of the country. He said the bill contemplated 
an encroachment upon Utah. 

Mr. Richardson interrupted, and said he had 
not yielded the floor to enable the gentleman 
to make a speech. 

Mr: English said he merely wished to explain 
his position. The Rocky Mountains were e 
natural boundary, and no Territory should be 
extended beyond them. 

Mr. E. also said that he regarded Slavery 
as an evil, and an injury to the State in which 
it exists. He 'would not interfere with Slavory 
in any State. He would leave the question to 
the people; and he objected to the bill because 
it was not definite on this point. He wished 
this option to be given them. 

Mr. Richardson said he wished the bill to 
go to the Committee of the Whole, and to be 
there perfected. He, however, entered uponga 
defence of the boundaries prescribed in the 
bill. He said that every man in the portion of 
Utah now to be embraced in Nebraska desired 
to be included in the new Territory. Their 
will should be regarded. He held to the right 
of a people to choose their own Government. 

Mr. English had intimated his disapproval 
of the Mormon people and their laws. 

Mr. Richardson heartily disapproved of them. 
Their institutions were bad. He denied that 
there was antagonism of feeling or interest 
among the people east and weet of the moun- 
tains. 

Mr. Davis, of Indiana, called for the read- 
ing of the bill. 

»Mr. Phillips: said he knew Mr. Richardson 
had not contemplated a speech at this time, 
and hoped Mr. Richardson would at once move 
its being referred to the Committee of the 
Whole, and be printed. 

Mr. Richardson did so; but several gentle- 
men moved to present amendments and sub- 
stitutes, and great confusion prevailed. 

The previous question, cn the motion to refer. 
being called for, and — by Mr. Preston and 
others, several points of order were raised by 
different gentlemen; when 

Mr. Richardson said he would withdraw his 
motion to refer, to permit gentlemen to pre- 
‘sent amendments, if no debate was to arise. 

A dozen members here arose, and simulta- 
neously addressed the Chair. The floor was 
awarded to 

Mr. Richardeon, who yielded it to Mr. Eng- 
lish, who presented certatn amendments. 

Mr. Dean offered the following proviso as an 
amendment, viz: 

Provided, That nothing in this bill contain- 
-e4 shall be construed to legalize or establish 
Slavery or involuntary servitude within said 
Territories, or either af them. 

Mr. Egerton gave notice that he would offer, 
as an amendment, the bill of the last seesion. 

The previous question was renewed, and the 
ede, Hoglish asked parmision to present 

r. present @ 
minority report, and that it be printed. 

som ion was made by Mr. Bridges, who 

i it, when Mr. Seward renewed it; but 




















a gene 


demanded, and were being taken when our 
report closed, at half-past two o/clock, 


Senate, Wednesday, Feb. 1, 1864, 


number of citizeas of Lancaster, ylvani 
praying that Congress would prevent the in- 
uetion of Slavery into Torritory. soy ree, 
or in any Territory situated north of 36 deg: 
30 min. He eaid, as the Nebraska bill was 
now before the Senate, he would not move the 
reference of the memorial, but request that it 





and a portion of the Southern press, are against him. ; ‘ 
See “American Slave Code.” be laid on the table. we 
de Ju Porter, in Delplaine vs. Devise ; 14 Mar- | » Mr, Slidell submitted a resolution, directing 
tin’s Louisiana Rep., 650; Wheeler, p. 101; Slave | the Committee on thé Judiciary to i ire in‘o 
Code, pp, 266-'7. : be expediency of amending’ the rales of the 
removing the injunction of ‘secres 


enate, by { 
upon the final action of the Senate upon 
nominations, retaining that secresy Bi igs all 
remarks or debate by Senators on nomi- 
nations. — A 
Mr. Badger suggested that thd resolution be 
amended so as to require the committee to in- 
quire whether the rule required any amend- 
ment, and if so, what. ; 

The resolution was modified in accordance 

with this suggestion, and after some debate, it 
‘was adopted. : 
The Senate then proceeded to the considera- 
tion of the resolution declaring that the Hon. 
S. S. Phelps is, entitled to hold his seat in the 
Senate, as Senator from Vermont. . 

Mr. Williams addressed’ the Senate in po 
port of the resolution; contending that the only 
limitation on the Executive appointment was 
that it should be made before. the mecting of 
the Legislature next following the happening 
of the vacancy. : 

Mr. Dagara supported’ the views of the mi- 


of the Consti was, that the Executive 
appointments could only continue till tho next 
meeting of the Legislature. 


House of Representatives, Feb. 1, 1854. 
Mr. Sones, of New York, moved a reconsid- 
eration of the vote by which Mr. Olds’s bill in 
relation to carrying the mails on railroads 
[applying to the Erie difficulties] was referred 

yesterday to the Committee of the Whole. 
Mr. Olds stated that news had been receiv- 


action necessary. 
Mr. O. read a statement from a New York 


ceived at Detroit, via Can 


titions were coming from the West, to. establish 
permanent mail routes through that channel. 


man if he could not compel the prompt trans- 
mission of the mails between New 


of a bill imposing penalties ? 

Mr. Ritchie, of Pennsylvania, said the bill 
was very long, and could not now be read ; 
that it would be found unconstitutional in somo 


of getting at the Erie parties. 

Mr. Campbell called for the previous sree. 
tion on the motion to roconsider yesterday’s 
vote of reference. 

Mr. Hamilton moved that that motion should 
lie on the table. Upon this motion the yeas 
and nays were ordered, on motion of Mr. 
Campbell, when the motion was decided in the 
negative—yeas 83, nays 102. 


be suspended, and that the House should go 
into Committee of the Whole on the Deficiency 
bill. 

Mr. Florenéé called for the ayes and noes; 


ayes 92, noes 93. 
Committee, for a call of the House, &c., &e. 
sult was—yeas 82, nays 82. 

[The indications were plainly of a desire on 
to defer action on the bill. 
nays. 


Senaie, Thursday, Feb. 2, 1854. 


port of the Commissioner of Patents. 


do not pass, 


to. 
Mr. Bright submitted a resolution 


seizure, imprisonment, and release, of Martin 


matter. 


respondence should be made public. 


of Mr. Phelps to his seat. 


Senate, against Mr. Phelps’s right. 


this report was closed. 


Tlouse of Representatives, Feb. 2, 1854, 


was referred to the Committee of the Whole. 


Louisville being under consideration, 


rejected. 


bill, moved a pro forma amendment. 


all this class of appropriations, viz: those re- 
quired to complete works already begun. 


custom houses in the interior. 
work. 


commerce with Europe. 


appropriation in a fow remarks. 


in the affirmative—yeas 75, nays 69. 


custom-house, was then considered. 

Mr. Phillips spoke in its support. 

Mr. Haven, and Mr. Stanton, of Tennessee, 
debated the motion bricfly, when the question 
was submitted, and the Committee adopted the 
amendment. 3 

Mr. Benson moved the appropriation of $— 
for the completion of the custom-house at 
i Povey Hoge the Committee of Ways 
and Means omitted, although the Seere- 

of the Treasury had recommended it. 
Mr. Benson briefly urged his proposition. His 
motion was adopted—yeas 71, nays 55. 

Mr. Washburn, of Maine, moved an apre- 

priation of $20,000, for the completion of ap- 








| of the session ] 
Mr. Sumner presented the pe att eae , 


nority, contending that the true construction. 


ed, since yesterday, of events rendering prompt 


paper, to the effect that ones had been re- 
a, twenty-four hours 
in advance of the mails; and he said that pe- | 


Mr. Jones, of Tennessee, asked the gentle- 


ork and 
Washington, as well as through Erie, by moans 


of its particulars. It was but a covert means 


r. Jones, of Tennessee, moved that the rules 


which were ordered, and the motion failed— 


Mr. Florence, Mr. Groves, and other gentle- 
men, here made motions to adjourn, to ;-0 into 


Oa another motion to go into Committee of 
the Whole, tellers were appointed, and the re- 


the part of Pennsylvania members and others 


Mr. Campbell here called for the yeas and 


Mr. Hamlin, from the Committee on Print- 
ing, reported an ordcr directing the printing of 
17,000 copies of the mechanical part of the re- 


Mr. Hamlin also reported, from the same 
Committee, the bill to establish a Government 
printing office, with a recommendation that it 


The resolution heretofore submitted by Mr. 
Clayton, calling for correspondence and infor- 
mation touching proceedings at, and affairs of, 
the Sandwich Islands, was takon up, and agreed 


calling 
for copies of all correspondence touching the 


Kogzta, by the Austrian authorities at Smyrna. 

Mr. Cass thought that great injustice had 
been done to Mr. Brown, the dragoman at 
Constantinople, respecting his agency in this 
It was due to Mr. Brown (to whom 
he paid many high compliments) that this cor- 


he Senate then proceeded to the considera- 
tion of the Vermont contested case, of the right | Committee, and resumed the Private Calendar, 


Mr. Butlerrand Mr. Badger addressed the | 
| 


Mr. Phelps commenced an argument in sup- | 
port of his claims, and had not concluded when 


The bill to impose penalties for obatruoting: 
the transportation of the mails on railroads 
now came up for further consideration, on the 
motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill 


The proposition to build a custom-house at 


Mr. Lilly said there were to be sixty post 
office clerks and one custom-hovse officer in the 
building ; and he proposed to amend) the bill 
by calling it a post office building; which was 


Mr. Breckenridge, in order to debate the 
He said 
that he was opposed to the principle of making 
such appropriations; but inasmuch as the work 
had been prosecuted to its present stage, he 
had resolved, after much hesitation, to vote for 


Mr. Clingman was against appropriations for 


Mr. Preston said he did not ask the appro- 
priation as a favor. The Government would 
save in the way of rents, by completing the 


Mr. Disney supported the appropriation. 
He did not wish the West to be compelled to 
depend upon the East as a medium for its 


Mr. Stanton, of Kentucky, supported the 


e question was then taken on the motion 
to amend,the bill by appropriating $40,000 
for the completion of this building, (in addition 
to the original $115,000,) and it was decided 


The motion, in compliance with the recom- 
mendation of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
to appropriate $65,000 to complete the Mobile 


WASHINGTON, D. C, FEBRUARY 9, 1854. 








the Pe ot >” gentleman from Fg Hamp- 
shire oseph Surface in , 
[This was one of tthe most Late oe 


The amendment was sdopted—73 in the af- 
noes not counted. 


$100,000 for the completion of the custom- 
house at St. Louis. He stated the reoommend- 
ation had been made by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. He ined, that no stipulation 
of a restriction had ever been made with refer- 
ence to this building. 

He regarded it as the wonder of the age, 
that our Government, which seems to have 
money to squander, should ever build an edi- 
fice to fall or be burned. Mr. Benton spoke 
of St. Louis and its rapid growth. [He was 
listened to with profound attention.] The Gov- 
ernment is now paying in rents at St. Louis— 
[Here the Speaker admonished Mr. Benton 
that his time was up under the five minutes’ 
Tule, and he sat down amid a general cry of 
“ Go on!” 

Mr. Houston read from the record, that an 
appropriation had been made for the comple- 
tion of the custom-house at St. Louis, to show 
that a restriction had been stipulated. 

Mr. Benton said the gentleman had read an 
old act, intended for a kind of building not now 
contemplated. The old idea had been given 
up; and since it had, and permanent buildings 
had been determined on, no restrictions had 
been stipulated. 

The question upon the amendment was taken, 
and decided in the aflirmative—ayes 89, noes 
66. 

Mr. Riddle, of Delaware, moved an amend- 
ment appropriating $12,100 to complete the 
custom-house at Wilmington, Delaware, in a- 
fire-proof manner ; and urged his motion in an 
earnest appes!. His motion was decided in the 
affirmative—ayes 89, noes 31. 

Mr. Wade moved an appropriation... of 
$25,000 for the marine hospital at Cleveland; 
daring the consideration of which, our report 
closed. 


Senate, ¥riday, February 3, 1854. 

After the journal had been read, the private 
calendar was taken up, and the following bills 
were passed ; all others on the calendar being 
objected to, were postponed. 

For the relief of Albert Hart. 

For the relief of Lavinia Taylor. 

For the relief of Allan G. Johnson. 

For the relief of Adam D. Stewart, paymas- 
ter in the United States army. 

For tho relief of S. Factor. 

For the relief of Richard Fi'zpatrick. 

For the relief of Don Jaan Domereg, a Span- 
ish subject. 

For compensation of James W. Law and 
others, for the capture of the British private 
armed schooner “Ann,” during the war of 
1812. 

For the relief of Parser T. B. McBlair. 

For the relief of John G. Camp. 

For the relief of Samuel H. Hempstead. 

For the legal representatives of Thos. Chap- 
man, late collector of the port of Georgetown, 
in South Carolina. 

For the relief of Isaac Varn. 

For the relief of Richard King. 

At one o’clock, on motion of Mr. Douglas, 
the private calendar was postponed, and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of the 
bill to establish a Territorial Government for 
Nebraska. 

Mr. Chase submitted an amendment, to strike 
out of the bill the words declaring the Mis- 
souri Compromise to have been repealed by 
the acts of 1850. 

Mr. Chase suid that, a few days ago, he had 
taken occasion to repel the personal attacks of 
the Senator from illinois. He now had pro- 
posed to strike out of this bill these words, 
which contained an assertion which he intend- 
ed to demonstrate, to-day, to be historically and 
in fact unfounded. He entered into this dis- 
cussion with no unkind feelings. Ho looked 
at the subject only, and not at men. 

[This epeech will be given at length | 


House of Representatives, Feb. 3, 1854. 

Mr. Dean, who yesterday (after our report 
had closed,) by consent, presented certain reso 
lutions of the Legislature of New York, in re- 
gard to the better protection of emigrants ar- 
riving at our ports, and which were referred 
to the Committee on Commerce, to-day moved 
a reconsideration of the vote on the refer- 
ence, in order that it might be referred to 
another committee. ‘This motion lies over, un- 
dor the rules. ; 

On motion of Mr. Egerton, the House re- 
solved itself into Committee of the Whole on 
the Private Calendar, (Mr. Hibbard in the 
chair,) and proceeded to the consideration of 
bills heretofore reported favorably upon by the 
several committees. 

At 40 minutes past 1° 0’clock, the business of 
the Committee was arrested, in consequence of 
there not being a quorum present, and a call 
of the House was ordered. While the call was 
being made, many members entered the hall 
and resumed their seats. 

At the completion of the call, the Committee 
rose and reported to the House the fact of the 
call, and that a quorum was then present; 
whereupon the House again resolved itself into 





| when our report closed. 


- _-_— 
Senate, Saturday, February 4, 1854. 

Mr. Fish presented the resolutions adopted 
at 3 large meoting of the citizens of New York, 
remonstrating against the adoption of any 
measure to repéal the Missouri Compromise. 
He asked that the resolutions be read. 

Mr. Douglas said that every Senator had 
already road these resolutions. To read every 
memorial or paper presented to the Senate, at 
length, would consume the whole time of the 
Senate. It was against the usual practice of 
the Senate. 

The Chair. Doos the Senator object to the 
reading ? 

Mr. Douglas. I do. 

Mr. Fish. I move, then, that the resolutions 
be read. 

Mr. Seward. 
the motion. 

The yeas and naye were refused, and then 
the motion to read was rejected. 

Mr. Sumner presented the memorial of 
three hundred tax-payers of Weymouth, New 
Hampshire, remonstrating against the repeal 
of the Missouri Compromise. 

Mr. Brodhead presented several memorials 
of a similar character, from different parts of 
Pennsylvania; all of which were laid on the 
table. 

Several petitions of a private character were 
presented and referred. 


I ask the yeas and nays on 


of the bill to establish a Territorial Govern- 
ment for Nebraska. 

Mr. Dixon said that the first bill reported by 
the Committee on Territories provided that the 
people of the Territories should be free to 
adopt or prohibit Slavery in their Constitutions 
when they should apply for admission into the 
Union, But that bal did not put the people of 
the United States on an equal footing as to the 
right to remove to and take their property into 
these Territories.. It excluded the people of 
the Southern States from going there with their 
property, until such timeas the people residing 
in the Territories should by their Constitutions 
allow it. This was unjust. It left the deci- | 
sion of this question entirely with those who 
were not slayeholders, and excluded all who 
would have an interest in the adoption of 
Slavery. 

This being the case, he had proposed an 
amendment repealing the prohibition of the 
Missouri act, and“leaving the people of the 
Southern States free to carry their property in- 
to the Territories. This amendment had been 
since ado by the committee in their new 
bill. That committee had not ad it from 
any sinister motive, but with the view of dis- 
charging their whole duty in sae | their | 
bill. The committee proposed to put - ee 





the House almost unanimously determined to| proaches to the custom-house at Bangor, to | plo of all sections on an equal footing. 

receive and print the report. accommodate the custom-house offigers, the | Missouri Compromise had made an unjust dis- 
Mr. Taylor of Obio, and Mr. Farley, both of | post office, and United States courts; and ex- i aaron OO people and property of 

the nittee, declared they had not favored | plained the necessity for it. th 

either report that had been made. The former} Mr. Hibbard the whole scheme and| The committee were not slaveholders. The 

was to reporii ny bill. plan was unreasonable, and the appropriati came from those who acted u 
Mr. ‘ost Office Commi . He would not accuse gentlemen ee ee 

reported a ing a penalty for the ob- | of “log roiling,” bat thought that out.cf the ‘reod e 

struction of ed States [under- | House such a game was in progress. © 16 Missouri prohibition because it was in- 

‘stood to ¢ to the Erio case,] and stated | has six persons im the custom-house, and col- | consistent with the principles of the great 

that he & minority report | lects but $19 000 per annum. ~~. | Compromice of 1850. The vast majority of 

would be preser > Appropiations had been by setrany mp. 7 of the United States wero well satis- 
Mr. of Tennessee, moved to lay it |, complete this work ; but now bridges were prohibition was entirely 

 epfrerke which was decided in the nega- of © ores D- He deprecated prevailing epee 
: 57. 160. - system. oh : 

| Mr. Taylor, of Ohio, spoke in favor of at} Mr. Preston said the gentleman had seem- examined the prohi of north 

once putting the bill upon its passage; but the | ingly acoused him of log-rolling. If there was in., in the Texas 

motion on its reference to the Committee | any such thing, it wae at the other ead of the tterly void. 

ee ee use avenue. He playfully and a likened 





Mr. Benton submitted an amendment, giving |. 


4 questioned in Congress or 


The Senate then resumed the consideration |. 


that States had neither the power to adopt or 
abolish Slavery; @ right that had been exer- 
cised by every State, He held that the Consti- 
tution did Feeney, ane Sines it ; 
and an proper any 
man from the Territory was yoid and unjust. 


Senate, Monday, February 6, 1854, 
tery Affair teportad a bill fr tho rai of 
aii a bi e reli 
Elizabeth c Smith. He asked that the bal 
be now considered. This lady enlisted in the 
Missouri regiment of volunteers for the war 
in Mexico, under the name of Bill Eucher, 
and served for eight months, when her sex 
was discovered and she was honorably dis- 
charged. Sho had never received any pay or 
ol land. This bill proposed to give her 

The bill was then passed. 

The Senaté then proceeded to the considera- 
tion of the bill to-establish a Territorial Govy- 
ernment for Nebraska. : 

Mr. Wade the diffidence with 
which he rose to address the Senate. He laid 
no claim to be a debater, but he confined him- 
self generally to a silent performance of his 
duty. He remembered the time of the adop- 
tion of the Missouri Compromise, and the 
struggle in which it was ado Since that 
day ue had known nor ray Ed no man bold 
enough to its re till now. 

The Copenh of 1856 was also adopted, 
and for four years since, and during its consid- 
eration, he had heard nothing but that it was 
a finality forever to be kept, and not to be 
where. It was 
now not only proposed to set aside this finality, 
but to go further, and set aside the more sacred 
one of 1820, No reason had been given for 
this repeal. The Senator from Illinois, last 

‘ear, introduced and supported a Nebraska 
il}, with no provision for the repeal of this 
prohibition. 

The Senator from Missouri, who was so 
deeply interested in this measure, admitted at 
the last session that the Missouri Compromise 
had not been and could not be repealed. The 
Senstor had given no just cause for this meas- 
ure, 80 caloulated to rouse the people to mad- 
ness. This conspiracy to overturn tho time- 
eonewet Compromise and sacred guarantee of 
‘freedom to these Territories, was not yet six 
weeks old; it had been hatched in this city, 
within that period. 

He would not stop to investigate the course 
of the Senator from Illinois on this subject. It 
was, he knew, exceedingly mutable; but it 
would be of little value to show that mutability. 

The committee had reported their bill at 
first not on the ground that the actsof 1850 
repealed the Missouri Compromise, but on the 
ground that it would be unwise for Congress 
to decide one way or the other. They then 
said, in their report, that it was not wise to re- 
peal or affirm the Missouri Compromise. They 
then, in a few days after, reported a meadure 
for its repeal. 

He controverted at length the doctrine of 
supersedure, and contended that the acts of 
1850 affirmed and continued the Missouri 
Compromise. The fact that. part of this Ter- 
ritory had been included in Utah, did not 
repeal the Missouri Compromise. Such doc- 
trine he illustrated by saying, that if a dis- 
pute arose between two men about the bound- 
aries of their farms, and a line was run to 
straighten the same, taking from one to give 
to the other, it could not be said that if A 
got part of B’s land, by running this line, 
it did not follow that the principle of run- 
ning the line destroyed B’s title to the rest 
of his farm. 

He did not propose to comment on the Sena- 
tor’s speech. His colleague had so completely 
pulverized that speech, that there was not 
enough of it left on which to hang an idea. 

The Territories he held were now free, and 
he earnestly invoked that they be not punish- 
ed with the scourge of human slavery. 

The South had had the whole benefit of the 
Compromise; and now, when the North desires 
to avail herself of her share, will the South 
deny it? He denied that the North had au- 
thorized any one to propose the repeal of this 
Compromise. It was a perfidious betrayal of 
the North. If, during the last election, Gen. 
Pierce had been pledged .to this measure, he 
es not have received a single Northern vote. 

ajor Andre was hung for making a proposal 
less base. than this. x yA Sate 

He enlarged upon the utter exclusion of thir- 
teen millions of free laborers from this Terri- 
tory, by admitting Slavery to them. 

© spoke till after two o’clock, in’ earnest 
denunciation of the bill ; pointing out its nefa- 
rious provisions, dangerous to the liberties and 
permanency of the Union. 

Mr. Jones, of Tennessee, was replying when 
thie report was closed. . 


House of Representatives, February 6, 1854. 

On motion of Mr. Houston, the House took 
up the Senate dill prescribing the duties of the 
Secretary of the Senate. This bill was re- 
turned to the House, the Senate non-concurring 
in certain amendments of the House. It pro- 
posed to make the Secretary the disbursing 
officer of the Senate, under the supervision of 
the Treasury Department, and gives him an 
addition of one thousand dollars to hie present 
compensation of $3,000, and extra compensa- 
tion. 

Mr. Breckenridge was in favor of the House 
receding from its amendments, and stated that 
as the Senate had yielded a point in making 
the Treasury Department, and not a ecmmittee 
of the Senate, the auditor of the Secretary, 
the House should in courtesy yield a point, 
and permit the increase of salary. 

Mr. Mace said $3,000 was ample, and urged 
persistence by the House in its refusal to sanc- 
tion any increase. 

Mr. Jones, of Tennessee, very clearly ex- 
plained the subject, as it stood before the 
House. 

The House assented to the plan of auditing 
the accounts of the Secretary, but upon the in- 
crease of salary the ayes and noes were called, 
and the House refused to recede from its posi- 
tion—ayes 66, noes 103. 

Mr. Bissell, from the Committee on Military 
Affairs, presented a bill to increase the army, 
and another to increase the pay of the officers 
and men ; which were referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole, and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. Benton, from the Committee on Milita- 
ry Affairs, reported back, with a recommenda. 
tion that it pass, a bill to give the right of way 
to the Iron Mountain and St. Louis railroad 
through the grounds of Jefferson Barracks. 

A call of the House was accordingly order- 
ed, pending which, our report closed.: 


Baltimore Market. 


ete ty 6.—Flour—sales of 500 
bbis. of City Mills, at $8.62; an advance on 
Saturday’s prices. Howard Street held at 
$8.75. Grain advanced. Wheat—sales of 
2,300 bus. white at $2 05 a $2 07; red at $2.00. 
Corn — sales of 16,000 bus. white at 88 a 92 
cents ; yellow at 90 a 92; market firm.- Whis- 
Ky sold at 35 cts. per . Butter in kegs 
sold at 12 a 13 ots.; roll at 16 @ 18 ote. 


New York Market. 


New York, Fes. 6,11 P. M.—Flour ad- 

vanced—sales of 10.000 bis. of State brand 

at -$9.183/ ; Southern, at $9.50. Wheat—hel 

4 cents higher. Corn, scarce—sales of 12,000 

bushels of mixed, at $1; yellow, at $1.02. Cot- 

os ae. Stocks dull—some slightly de- 
ned, 


Philadelphia Market, &c. 
Pui.apetpuia, Fes. 6.—The market is firm- 
er. Flour—sales at $8.75. Wheat 4 cents 
higher. Corn advancing. 


Review of the Baltimore Markets. 


Bartimors, Fes. 4—During the past week, 
an mag te mn one done in breadstuffs ; 
ices fluc Dg receding—su light. 
Provisions have advanced in as. joe 
+ a and molasses dull. Coffee heavier. 
tices of flour and grain of last Saturday, com- 

pared with to-da ices : : 
ard Street and City 


Jan. 28 —Flow_"He 
, sold at $9 a $9.25. Wheat, $2.10 a 
ba , 95 a 97 cents. 





Transactions in our lead- 








THE VOICE OF THE PEOPLE. 


From the N. Y¥. Evening Post. 
THE NEBRASKA MEETING AT THE TABER- 


NACLE, 
The meeting of last evening, called to pro- 
test oguinsh the ion of Nebraska into 


the region in which Slavery is legalized, was 
large and most respectable. For the greater 
part, it was composed of men who take the 
conservative side in questions of this nature, 
and dislike agitation. The men who were 
prominent in the Castle Garden movement 
‘were on the ground to resist a measure which 
sweeps aside all Compromises, and gives the 
signal of a new and fierce contention for terri- 
tory, in regard to which the Slavery question 
has for thirty-four oar been considered as 
finally and irrevocab ry settled. 

The proceedings of the evening—resolutions 
and speeches—were marked with great mod- 
eration, as might have been expected from an 
assembly convened under such auspices. The 
behaviour of the audience was'singularly quiet 
and decorous for s0 numerous an assembly. 
It gave one indication of earnestness—namely, 
in listening with unabated attention to two 
very long speeches, as subdued in tone as was 
the character and temper of the audience. 
Mr. Emmet’s speech was an excellent and 
able statement of the reasons against the re- 
peal of the Missouri age mg delivered 
mney much in the manner of an argument on 
a law question, before the Supreme Court. 
Mr. Gerard spoke very decidedly and emphat- 
ically ‘against the revival of Slavery in the 
country covered by the act of 1820, but care- 
fally abstained from any topics of a nature 
calculated to rouse the popular enthusiasm for 
Freedom, or even any strong feeling of indigna- 
tion at the fraud which the authors of the new 
scheme are attempting to practice upon the 
North. 

In short, the meeting was one of the moder- 
ates of that great majority by whom the re- 
peal of the Missonri stipulation is opposed. It 
was strongly anti-abolitionist in its character, 
and was evidently restrained, by its Castle Gar- 
den reminiscenses, from allowing itself to con- 
sider the question in any other light than as a 
controversy respecting the fulfilment of a fair 
bargain between the North and the South. 


give the meeting a great importance and a 
marked significance. It was composed of men 
who have no sympathy with the Abolitionists, 
and who would Sa lad to be on good terms 
with the South. ey are forced to occupy 
the ground they took last night, by the threat 
of a refusal to fylfil an engagement of which 
the South has already received its entire share 
of the benefit. They appear unwillingly as 
the adversaries of anything asked by the 
Southern States, and resist the new demand to 
plant Slavery in all the unoccupied territories 
in & spirit in which regret predominates over 
anger. It requires the compulsion of ungrate- 
ful circumstances and a strong sense of injury 
to engage these men in a controversy on a 
subject concerning which they so earnestly de- 
sire that the agitation ehall cease. 


PROTEST AGAINST DOUGLAS'S BILL. 
An Earnest Resolve to Stand by the Rights of Free- 
dom in Nebraska !! 

The meeting of the citizens of Cleveland, on 
Saturday evening, at the National Hall, was 
imposing in character and numbers, and mani- 
fested, all through, a resolve to maintain the 
plighted faith of the nation, at any and every 
cost. 

Geo. Mygatt, Esq., was chosen President : 
assisted by John Hale, Selah Chamberlain, and 
W. B. Castle; J. F. Keeler and C. W. Palmer, 
Secretaries. 

The object of the meeting was stated by Hi- 
ram Griswold, Esq. 

Thereupon, a Committee of five, viz: H. Gris- 
wold, S. J. Andrews, J. A. Briggs, S. I. Noble, 
and W. Slade, jr, were appointed to report 
resolutions expressive of the sense of the meet- 


ing. ; 

While the Committee were out, Hon. J. A. 
Foote and Dr. Burton were called to the stand, 
and warmly cheered. The former then ad- 
dressed the meeting, amid hearty applause. 

The Committee returned, and made the fol- 
lowing report : 

[We omit the report, for want of room.] 

The report was unanimously accepted, and 
on motion to adopt, Hiram Griswold occupied 
the floor, in explanation of the resolutions, in a 
spirited denunciation against Douglas’s Nebras- 
ka bill. He was followed by J. C. Vaughan, 
boa i who gave & brief but lucid history of the 
Nebraska question, and by Rev. J. Hyatt Smith, 
in @ laconic but eloquent appeal, who moved, 
that all in favor of maintaining the unorgan- 
ized Territory of Nebraska free, should rise, 
when the people, in response, almost unani- 
mously rose to their feet, with shouts of ap- 
proval. J. A. Briggs, Esq., closed in an ear- 
nest and eloquent speech, eliciting the hearty 
and frequent applause of the meeting. 

The question was now put on the adoption 
of the report, and unanimously carried. 

Oa motion of J. C. Vaughan, the Committee 
on Resolutions, in conjunction with the Presi- 
dent, were directed to forward the proceedings 
of the meeting to our Senators and Represent- 
atives in Congress, with the request that they 
should present them before the two Houses as 
the protest of the people of Cleveland against 
Senator Douglas’s Nebrasba bill; carried unan- 
imously. 

Oa motion of J. C, Vanghan, it was moved 
and carried, that the Committee on Resolutions 
be continued—that they add to their number 
such other men of any and every political par- 
ty as may be willing to help, and correspond 
with the other counties of the State, and have 
authority, should the crisis demand it, to call 
a Convention of the People of the State, at Co- 
lumbus, to protest against the free Territory of 
Nebraska being cursed by Slavery. 


From the Pittsburgh Gazette, Jan. 31. 
THE NEBRASKA MEETING. 

A very large and igtelligent audicnce assem- 
bled last night in the Court House, in pursu- 
ance of the call of Mayor Volz, to express 
their indignant opposition to the bill intro. 
duced in Congress by Senator Douglas, hav- 
ing for its object the extension of Slavery into 
Nebraska Territory. 

On motion, Mayor Volz took the chair. 

Mesers. Charles Avery, Luke Loomis, John 
Irwin, and John Chambers, were elected Vice 
Presidents. 

Mesars. E. D. Gazzam, Henry Woods, E. H. 
Stowe, and John Barton, were chosen Secreta- 
ries. 

His Honor the Mayor, in a few words, 
stated the object of the meeting. 

Hon. C, Darragh was loudly called for, and 
responded in a very eloquent manner. 

Dr. Gazzam moved the appointment of a 
Committee of five, to draft resolutions expressive 
of the sense of the meeting; which was agreed 
to. 

The Chair appointed Dr. Gazzam, and Messrs. 
Aaron Floyd; Thomas Bakewell, George W. 
Jackson, and D. N. White. The Committee 
then retired. 

Daring their absence, Wm. M. Shinn, Esq., 
responded to a call of the audience in a happy 
manner, and with groat effect. 

The Committee, at the conclusion of Mr. 
Shinn’s address, through their chairman, Mr. 
Gazzam, read the following resolutions : 

[For want of room, we omit all except the 
closing one.] 

Resolved, Theat the State Senators and mem- 
bers of Assembly from this district are re- 
uested to introduce to the Legislature resolu- 
tions of instruction on this sulject to.ear Sena- 
tors in Congress. 

Hon. Jasper E. Brady protested against their 
violence. They were inexpedient, because un- 
conciliatory of Democratic votes, without which 
the measure could not be successfully opposed. 
In reply, Dr. Gazzam made a most earnest 
and cloquent address, defending the resolutions 
because they contained the truth. [t was time 
to do away with expediency; all parties had 
assembled there, and they gave the honest ex- 
pression of Americans against a contemplated 
gross vee he 

The vote being taken, but two voted against 
the ee ee Brady and Charles 


On motion, the meeting adjourned. 
Monopotiss.—In its recent decision upon 


the Morse patent, it is known that the Supreme 
Court of the United States decided adversely to 


of electro-magnotiem for the purpore of making 
signs or letters at any distance.” This covered 
the whole grant; and its rejection extinguishes 
the claim to dn absolute monopoly. 














ese, however, are circumstances which | 








[FoR THE NATIONAL ERA.] 
The Church of Lahina, Sandwich Islands, some time 
since forwarded to the Executive Committeo of the 
American and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, one hun- 
dred dollars, to be awarded as a prize to the author 
of the best Essay on the subject of “ American Sla- 
very a Formidable Obstacle to the Conversion of the 
World.” The Rev. G. W. Perkins, Rey. J. W. C 
Pennington, D. D., and Hon, Wm. Jay, were appoint- 
ed judges to award the prize. Six Essays were sub- 
mitted to their examination ; and the two last named 
gentlemen concurred in awarding the prize to an Es- 
say which, on opening the accompanying envelope, 
proved to have been written by William Goodell, of 
New York. 
The writers of the other Essays can have them by 
ayplying to LEWIS TAPPAN, 
Cor. Sec. A. and F. A. 8. Society, 
48 Beekman st., New York. 


NO FAMILY SHOULD BE WITHOUT THEW. 


0" We speak of McLane’s Liver Pills, which have 
beeome an indispensable Family Medicine. The 
frightful symptoms which arise from a diseased Liver 
manifest themselves, more or less, in every family ; 
dyspepsia, sick headache, obstruetion of the menses, 
aguo and fever, pains in the side, with dry, hacking 
eough, are all the results of hepatic derangemont-— 
and for these Dr. McLane’s Pills aro a sovereign rem- 
edy. They have never been known to fail, and they 
should be kept at all times by families. 

DirEotions.—Take two or three going to bod, 
every second or third night. If they do not purge 
two or throe times by next morning, take one or two 
more. A slight breakfast should invariably follow 
their use. 

The Liver Pill may also be used where purging is 
simply necessary. As an anti-bilious purgative, they 
are inferior to none. And in doses of two or three, 
they give astonishing relief to sick headache: also, 
in slight derangements of the stomach. 

OS Purchasers will be carefai to ask for Dr. Mc 
LANE’S CELEBRATED LIVER PILLS, and take 
none else. There are other Pills, purporting to be 
Liver Pills, now before the public. 

Dr. McLane’s Liver Pills, also his celebrated Ver- 
mifuge, can now be had at all respectabie Drug Stores 
in the United States and Canada. 








THE PROGRESS OF MEDICAL SCIENCE. 

We have just examined a new and marked evi 
dence of this caption, in a compound from the Hast, 
prepared by Dr. J. ©. Ayer, of Lowell, Mass. Dr. 
Ayer is a deep Chemist, and combines the constitu 
ents of this remody in strict accordance with chemical 
principles. There is ngthing seoret about it, but the 
whole composition and process is freeiy published 
and made known to the Medical Profession. We 
have the formula, with full particulars, in the Doc 
tor’s own handwriting; and must, in sincerity, say 
of it and the medicine, that they show a skill and in. 
trinsic morit, which is worthy of all commendation. 
The medicine has, in diseases of the throat and lungs, 
been fally tested by all the Medical Colleges, and 
most of our eminent medical men, and is, as far as I 
know, highly applauded by them. 

While, therefore, I am most heartily opposed to the 
recommendation of all secret remedies, I can cordi- 
ally, and, in my capacity of physician, properly, rec 
ommend the Cherry Pectoral to all. 

Rochester Banne» 


CAVEATS, 
Provin’s Patent-Orrice, 86 Nassau st., IV. Y. 
ry ENTORS and others desiring to apply for Ca- 
veats are informed that all the necessary drawings 
and papers are prepared by the undersigned with the 
utmost dispatch, and on the most moderate terms. 
All other atent business promptly attended to. 
Persons wishing for information or advice relative 
to Patents or Inventions may at all times consult the 
undersigned without charge, either personally at his 
office, or by letter. ALFRED E. BEAC 
Fob. 8." Solicitor of Patents, 86 Nassau st., N.Y. 
NOTICE TO BRICK-MAKERS AND BUILDERS. 
PpBorvsals for making 1,000,000 of briok, for the 
Albany Manual Labor University, will be receiy- 
ed until 20th March next. Also, proposals for laying 
up the same, either in connection with the making, or 
a8 & separate job, will be received until the Ist of 
May. Proposals.should be addressed to the under- 
sigced, Lee Post Office, Athens county, Ohio, 
By order Ex. Board: » WM.8. LEWIS, Sec 
Albany, January 29, 1854. , 


THE HORTICULTURIST, 
And Journal of Rural Art and Rural Taste. 
HE HORTICULTURIST is a Monthly Journal, 
devoted to Horticulture and its kindred arts, Ru 
ral Architecture’and Landscape Gardening. It ig ed- 
ited by P. Barry, late Horticultural editor of the 
Genesee Farmer, and author of that popular work, 
“The Fruit Garden.” To those who cultivate Fruit 
or Flowers. this work is indispensable, as it contains 
full directions for cultivation, as well as everything 
new on the snbject, either in this country or in Eu- 


rope. 

Tie HORTICULTURIST is beautifully printed, 
on the best paper, with costly illustrations on wood 
and stone. It contains 48 pages, without advertise- 
ments, and each number has a full page engraving on 
stone, of some rare fruit or flower, drawn from nat are, 
by the best living artist in this line. 

_Terms.— Two dollars per annum, in advance. A 
discount of 25 per cent. allowed to egents. Postmas- 
ters and others are invited to act as agents, to whom 
specimen numbers will be sent, free of postage, on ap- 
plication to JAMES VICK, Jr., 

Feb. 4. Publisher, Rochester, New York. 

P.8. A new volume commenced on the firat of 
January. 


DISSOLUTION, 
HE Limited Copartnership heretofore existing be. 
A tween the subscribers, under the firma of Derby & 
Miller, Auburn, and Derby, Orton, & Mulligan, Buifa 
lo, is this day dissolved. Norman C. Miller, of A uburn, 
and Eugene Mulligan, of Buffalo, each, and they 
alone, are authorized to sign the names of tho lato 
firms in liquidation. 


ELLIOT G-STORKE, 
EDWARD MUNSON, 
CHARLES F. COFFIN, 
Special Partners. 
JAMES C. DERBY, 
NORMAN C. MILLER, 
WILLIAM ORTON, 
EUGENE MULLIGAN, 
General Partners. 
Dated at Auburn and Buffalo, February 1, 1854. 
COPARTNERSHIP. 

Norman CrMiller, William Orton, Eugene Mulli 
=: Elliot G. Storke, Edward Munson, and Charles 
. Coffin, being purchasers of the entire ist of Publ: 
cations, Stereotype Plates, Copyrights, Type, Presses, 
Stock, &c., of the late firms, will, with increased facil 
ities, continue the business as Publishers, Importers, 
and General Booksellers, at Auburn and Buffalo, un- 

der the firm of 
MILLER, ORTON, & MULLIGAN. 
Hyg Se Auburn and Buffalo, February 1, 1854. 
eb. 3—w 





WM. B. JARVIS, ATTORNEY AT LAW, _ 
Madison, Wisconsin. 
( oaanorione promptly attended to. Particular 
: attention paid to such claims as are marked 
‘Gone West,” &ec., against persons rosiding in any 


of the bi a States. Address as above, post paid. 
an. 


T. 8S. ARTHUR’S HOME MaGAZINE 
N IVES over 900 largo, doublo-column octavo pages 
of choice reading matter in a year. Also, frou 
12 to 15 steel engravings, of a high order of excel- 
lence, besides from 150 to 200 wood engravings, all for 
$1.25, in clubs of four subscribers. The choapest 
Monthly Magazine in the World! The Third Vol- 
ume begins in January, 1854, and will contain a new 
story, or nouvellette, by Mr. Arthur, entitled “Tar 
ANGEL oF Tae Hovuseno.p.” Terms, in advance, 
$2 a year; 4 copies, one year. $5; 12 copies, one year, 
$15, and one to getter up of club. Specimen num- 
bers furnished free of charge. Lady’s Book and Home 
Magazine, one year, $3.50. Address, post paid, 
T. S. ARTHUR, 
107 Walnat st., Philadelphia. 


Jan. 26—eow 





R. C, WALBORN & CO., 
Waa and retail premium ready made 
shirt and collar manufactory, and gontlemen‘s 
furnishing store, Nos. 7 and 9 North Sixth street, Phil- 
adelphia. On hand a large assortment of shirts, col- 
lare, dress stocks, gloves, hosiery, &c., which we will 
sel! at the lowest eash prices. 
Shirts and wrappers made to order by moasure- 
ment, and warranted to give satisfaction. 
WM. W. KNIGHT, 
R. 0. WALBORN. 


REJECTED APPLICATIONS, Xc. 
Peorir’s Parent OFFICE, 
Wo. 86 Nassau street, New York. 
HE undersigned respectfully gives notice that he 
ip at all ‘dmes coceered to pay Ss attention 
the tion of rejected applications for patente ; 
In some instances he will 


Jan. 30—3m 





also, to contested cases. I ah 
undertake to prosecute rejected cases, receiving no 
compensation unless successful. — 

Patent business of every description, whether be- 
fore the United States Commissioner or the Circuit 
and United States Supreme Courts, promptly attend- 
ed to. 

The undersigned being represented at the seat of 
Government by Wm. P. Elliot, Esq., formerly of the 
American Patent Office, pessesses rare facilities for 
immediate reference to the patented models, drawings, 
records, ments, and other official matters. Kx- 
aminations for particular inventions at the Patent 





Office made on moderate terms. 
Persons wishing for information or advice relative 
to Patents or Inventions, may at all times consult the 
undersigned without charge, either personally at b's 
office or by letter. To those living at « distance, he 
would state, that all the aeedful steps necessary to 83- 
cure opie can be arranged by letter, just as well 
as if party were present, and tho of a 
journey be thus saved. All consultations con- 
fidential. Thofwhole expenze of ts in-the Uni- 
ted States is small. ALFRED EB. BEACH, 
Solicitor of American and Foreign 





No. 86 Naseau street, New ¥' 
Jan. 30—3w 
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[CONTINUED FROM FIRST PAGE. we may hereafter acquire. If this construo- 
and state that “itis red, in the | tion be given, it makes that Compromise a final 
Com Acts, “that nothing herein | adjustment, No other construction can possi- 
contained shall be construed to impatr-or qualify’ | bly impart finality to it. By any othor con- 
the prohibition of Slavery north of 36 deg. 30 | struction, the question is to be reopened the 
min. ; and yet, in the face of this moment you ratify a new treaty acquiring an 
that sacred probibition is said to be overthrown. | inch of country Mexico. By any other 


Can presumption further go?” construction, you the i every time 
In the very teeth of the statute, saying that you make a new T i Gotdamens : 7 


they should come in with or without Slavery, | sir, if you treat the Com 
as they pleased, these men declare that it is 
stated that it sheuld be forever prohibited. 


promise Measures 

1850 in the light of great principles, sufficient 
) I} to remedy temporary evils, at the same time 
repeat to them: “Could presumption go fur- | that they prescribe rules of action applicable 
ther?” Not only presumption in making these | everywhere in all time to come, then you avoid 
statements, but the presumption that they could | the agitation forever, if you observe good faith 
avoid the exposure of their conduct. to the ions of these enactments, and the 

In order to give greater plausibility to the| principles established by them. 


falsification of the terms of the Compromise} Mr. President, repeat so far as the 
Measures of 1850, the confederates also declare | question of Slavery is there is noth- 


in their manifesto, that they (the territorial | ing in the bill u consideration which does 
bills for the organization of and New | not carry out the principle of the Compromiee 
Mexico) “applied to the territory acquired | Measures of 1850, by leaving-the a to do 
from Mexico, and to that only. They were in- | as they please, subject only to the provisions of 
tended as 8 settlement of the controversy grow- | the Constitution of the United States. If that 
ing out of that acquisition, and of that contro- | principle is wrong, the bill is If that 
versy only. They must stand or falt by their | principle is right, the bill is right. It is unne- 
own merit.” cessary to quibble about phraseology or words ; 
[ submit to the Senate, if there is an intelli- | it is not the mere words, the mere rascology, 
gent man in America who does not know that | that our constituents wish to judge by. They 
that declaration is falsified by the statute from | wish to know the legal effect of our lesgisla- 
which they quoted. They say that the pro-| tion. 
visions of that bill were confined to the terri-| The legal effect of this bill, if it be passed as 
tory acquired from Mexico, when the very seo- reported by the Committee on Territories, is 
tion of the law from which they quoted that | neither to legislate Slavery into these Territo- 
proviso did purchase a part of that very terri- | ries not out of thom, but to leave the people to 
tory from the State of Texas. And the next | do as they pleass, under the provisions and 
section of the law included that territory in the | subject to the limitations of the Constitution of 
new Territory of Mexico. It took a small portion, | the United States. Why should not this prin- 
also, of the old Louisiana purchase, “9 added | ciple prevail? Why should any man, North 
thas to the new Territory of Mexico, and made | or South, object to it? I will especially ad- 
up the rest out of the Mexican acquisitions. | dress the argument to my own section of coun- 
Then, sir, your statutes show, when applied to | try, and ask why should any Northern man 
the map of the country, that the Territory of | object to this principle? If you. will review 
New Mexico was composed of territory acquired | the history of the Slavery question in the Uni- 
from Mexico, and also of territory acquired | ted States, you will see that all the great re- 
from Texas, and of territory acquired from | sults in behalf of free institutions which have 
France ; and yet, in defiance of that statute, | been worked out, have been accomplished by 
and in falsification of its terms, we are.told, in | the operation of this principle, arid by it alone. 
order to deceive the people, that the bills were} When these States were colonies of Great 
eonfined to the purchase made from Mexico | Britain, every one of them was a slaveholdin 
alone ; and in order to give it greater solemni-| province. When the Constitution of the Uni- 
ty, as was necessary while uttering a falsehood, | ted States was formed, twelve out of the thir- 
they repeat it twice, fearing that it would not| teen were slaveholding States. Since that time, 
be believed the first time. six of those States have become free. How 
What is more, the Territory of Utah was} has this been effected+ Was it by virtue of 
not confined to the country eequired from} abolition agitation in Congress? Was it in 
Mexico. That Territory, as is well known to| obedience to the dictates of the Federal Gov- 
every man who understands the geography of | ernment? Not at all; but they have become 
the country, includes a large tract of rich and | free States under thasilent but sure and irre- 
fertile country acquired from Frange in 1803, | sistible working of that great principle of self- 
and to which the e ghth section of the Missouri | government, which teaches every people to do 
act applied in 1820. If these confederates do| that which the interests of themselves and 
not know to what country I allude, I only reply | their posterity, morally and pecuniarily, may 
that they should have known before they ut- uire. 
tered a falsehood, and impuied a crime to me. nder the operation of this principle, New 
But I will tell you to what country I allude. | Hampshire became free, while South Carolina 
By the treaty of 1819, by which we acquired | continued to hold slaves; Connecticut abolish- 
Florida, and fixed a boundary between the} ed Slavery, while Georgia held on to it; Rhode 
United States and Mexico, the boundary was| Island abandoned the institution, while Mary- 
made of the Arkansas river to its source, and | land preserved it; New York, New Jersey, and 
then the line ran due north of the source of| Pennsylvania, abolished slavery, while Virginia, 
the Arkansas to the 42d parallel, then along{ North Carolina, and Kentucky, retained it. 
on the 42d parallel to the Pacific ocean. That| Did they do it at your bidding? Did they do 
line, due north from the head of the Arkansas, | it at the dictation of the Federal Government? 
leaves the whole middle part, described in such | Did they do it in obedience to any of your Wil- 
glowing terms by Col. Fremont, to the east of | mot Provisos or Ordinances of ’87? Not at all; 
the line, and hence a part of the Louisiana| they did it by virtue of their rights as freemen 
purchase. Yet, inasmuch as that middle part| under the Constitution of the United States, 
is watered and drained by the waters flowing | to establish and abolish such institutions as 
into the Colorado, when we formed the territo- | they thought their own good required. 
rial limits of Utah, instead of running that air} Let me ask you, where have you succeeded 
line, we ran along the ridge of the mountains, | in excluding Slavery by an act of Congress 
and cut off that part from Nebraska, or from | from one inch of American soil? You may tell 
the Louisiana purchase, and included it within | me that you did it in the Northwest Territory 
the limits of the Territory of Utah. by the Ordinance of 1787. I will show you by 
Why did we do it? Because we sought for | the history of the country that you did not ac- 
a national boundary, and it was more natural/| complish any such thing. You prohibited 
to take the mountains as a boundary, than by | Slavery there by law, but you did not exclude 
an air line to cut the valleys on one side of the | it in fact. Illinois was a part of the Northwest 
mountains, and annex them to the country on | Territory. With the exception of a few French 
the other side. And why did we take these and white settlements, it waa a vast wilderness, 
natural boundaries, setting at defiance the old | filled with hostile savages, when the Ordinanco 
boundaries? The simple reason was, that s0 | of 1787 was adopted. Yet, sir, when Illinois 
Jong as we acted upon the principle of settling | was organized into a Territorial Government, 
the slave question by a geographical line, so | it established and protected Slavery, and main- 
long we observed those boundaries strictly and | tained it in spite of your Ordinance and in de- 
rigidly; but when that was abandoned, in con- | fiance of its express prohibition. It is a curi- 
sequence of the action of Free-Soilers and abo- | ous fact, that, so long as Congress said the Ter- 
Jitioniste—when it was superseded by the Com- | riiory of lllionis should not have Slavery, she | 
promise measures of 1850, wuich rested upon | actually had it; and on the very day when you 
® great universal principle—there was no ne-| withdrew your Congressional prohibition, the | 
cessity for keeping in view the old and un- | people of Illinois, of their own free wil! and ac- 
natural boundary. Forthatreason, in making | cord, provided for @ system of emancipation. 
the new Territories, we formed natura! bound- Thus you did not succeed in Illinois Territo- 
aries, irrespective of the source whence our) ry with your Ordinance. or your Wilmot Pro- 
title wasderived. In writing these bills, I paid | viso, because the people there regarded it as an 
no attention to the fact whether the title was | invasion of their rights; they regarded it as an 
acquired from Louisiana, from France, or from | ‘usurpation on the part of the Federal Govern- 
Mexico ; fur what difference did it make? The| ment. They regarded it as violative of the 
principle which we had established in the bill| great principle of self-government, and they 
would apply equally well to either. determined that they would never submit even 
In fixing those boundaries, I paid no atten-| to have freedom, so long as you forced it upon 
tion to the fact whether they included old ter- | them. 
ritory or not—whether thecountry was covered| Nor must it be said that Slavery was abol- 
by the Missouri Compromise or not. Why? ished in the Constitution of Illinois in order to 
Because the principles established in the bills | be admitted into the Union as a State, in com- 
superseded the Missouri ge aa For that | pliance with the Ordinance of 1787; for they 
reason we disregarded the old boundaries; dis-| did no such thing. In the Constitution with 
regarded the territory to which it applied, and | which the people of Illinois were admitted into 
disregarded the source from whence the title| the Union, they absolutely violated, dieregard- 
was derived. I say, therefore, that a close ex-| ed, and repudiated your Ordinance. The Or- 
amination of this act clearly establishes the | dinance said that Slavery should be forever 
fact that it was the intent, as well as the legal | prohibited in that country. The Constitution 
effect of the Compromise measures of 1850, to| with which you received them into the Union 
supereede the Missouri Compromise, and ail as a State said that all slaves then in the State 
geographical and territorial lines. should remain slaves for life, and that all per- 
‘Sir, in order to avoid any misconstruction, I | sons bora of slave parents after a certain day, 
will state more distinctly what my precise idea | should be free at a certain age, and that all 
is upon this point. So faras the Utah and New | persons born in the State afters certain other 
Mexico bills included the territory which had | day, should be free from the time of their birth. 
been subject to the Missouri Compromise pro- | Thus their State Constitution, as weil as their 
vision, to that extent they absolutely annulled | Territorial legislation, repudiated your Ordi- 
the Missouri Compromise. As tothe unorgan-| nance. Illinois, therefore, is a cass in point to 
ized territory not covered by those bills, it was | prove that whenever you have attempted to 
superseded by the principles of the Compromise | dictate institutions to avy part of the United 
of 1850. We all know tlrst the object of the| States, you have failed. The same is true, 
compromise measures of 1850 was to establish | though not to the same extent, with reference 
certain great principles which would avoid the | to the Territory of Indiana, where there were 
slavery agitation im all time to come. Was it/ many slaves during the time of its Territerial 
our object simply to provide for a temporary | existence, and I believe also there were a few 
evil? Was it our object to heal over an oid} in the Territory of Ohio. 
sore, and leave it to break out again? Wasit| But, sir, these Abolition confederates, in the'r 
our object to adopt a mere miserable expedient | manifesto, have aleo referred to the wonderful 
to apply to that Territory, and to that alone, | results of their policy in the State of Iowa and 
and leave ourselves entirely at sea, without | the Territory of Minnesota. Here, again, they 
compass, when new territory was acquired or} happen to be in fault as to the laws of the 
new territorial organizations were to be made ? a 8 The act to organize the Territory of 
Was that the object for which the eminent | Iowa did not prohibit Slavery, but the people 
and venerable Senator from Kentucky [Mr.| of lowa were allowed to do as they lense 
Clay] came here, and sacrificed oven his last | under the Territorial Government; for the sixth 
energies upon the altar of his country? Was| section of that act provided that the legislative 
that the object for which Webster, Clay, Cass, | authority should extend to all rightful subjects 
and all the patriots of that day, struggled so| of legisiation except as to the disposition of 
long and so strenuously? Was it merely the| the public lands, and taxes in certain cases, but 
application of a temporary expedient, in agree-| not excepting Slav It may, however, be 
ing to stand by past and dead legislation, that | ssid by some that Slavery was prohibited in 
the Baltimore platform pledged us to sustain | Iowa by virtue of that clause in the Iowa act 
the Compromise of 1850? as it the under-| which declared the.lawa of Wisconsin to be in 
standing of the Whig party, when they adopted | force therein, inasmuch as the Ordinance of 
the Compromise Measures of 1850 a8 an article | 1787 was one of the laws of Wisconsin. If, 
of political faith, that they were only agreeing | however, they say this, they defeat their objcct, 
to that which was past, and had no reference | because the very clause which transfers the 
to the future? If that was their meaning, if| laws of Wisconsin to Iowa, and makes them of 
that was their object, they palmed off an atro- | force therein, also provides that those laws are 
cious fraud upon the American people. Was) subject to be altered, modified, or repesled, by 
it the meaning of the Democratic party, when | the Territorial Legislature of Iowa. Lowa, 
we pledged ourselves to stand by the Compro- | therefore, was left to do as sho pleased. [owa, 
mise of 1850, that-we spoke only of the past,| waen she came to form a Constitution and 
and had no reference to the future? If so, it| State Government, preparatory to admission 
was then a fraud. When we pledged our| into the Union, considered the subject of free 
President to stand by the Compromise Meas-| and slave institutions calmly, dispassionately, 
ures, did we not understand that we pledged | without any restraint or dictation, and deter- 
him as to bis faure action? Was it as to mined that it would be to the interest of her 
past conduct? If it had been in relation to| people in their climate, and with their produc- 
past conduct only, the pledge would have been | tions, to prohibit Slavery; and hence fowa be- 
untrae a3 to a very large portion of the Demo-} came a Pc State by virtue of this great prin- 
eratic party. Mon went into that Convention | ciple of allowing the people to do as they 
who had been opposed to tho Compromise p and not in cbedience to any Fedoral 
Measures—men who abhorred those measures | command. 
when they were ponding— men who never| The Abolitionists are also in the habit of re- 
would have voted affirmatively on- them. But, ferring to Oregon as another instance of the 
inasmuch as those measures had been triumph of their Abolition policy. There again 
and the country had acquiesced in them, and it} they heve overlooked or misrepresented the 
was important to ve the principle in order history of the country. Sir, it is well known, 
to avoid agitation in the future, these men said, or if it is not, it ought to bo, that for about 





We waive our past objections, and we will stand | twelve ears i 
by yo and with io. in carrying cut these Goveranent bts senile pH a oe. 
principles in the future. iod the iobabitants of thet count gthat 
a fanaa, to be the taeanitig OF the fished a n Gane a 
under- | tue of their ’ 
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Slavery having been 
and no man pr to ish it, what was 
the necessity for insu the people of Oregon 
by saying in your law that they should not do 
that which they had unanimously said they did 
not wish to do? . That was the only effect of 
your legislation, #0 far as the Territory of Ore- 
was concerned. 
How was it in regard to California? Evory 
one of the Abolition confederates, who have 
Some, ed be and the penser on Ter- 
28, ¢ country, have misrepresent- 
ed our position, and mirquoted the law and tho 
fact, prodicated that unless Con interposed 
7 pe, and prohibited Slavery in California, 


bited there, 


t d inevitably become a slaveholding 
State. did not interfere ; Congress 
did not prohibit Slavery. There was no en- 
actment u 


the subject; but the people 
formed a State Constitution, and then prohib- 
ited Slavery. 

Mr. WELLER. The vote was unanimous 
in the Conyention of California for prohibition. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. So it was in regard to 
Utah and New Mexico. In 1850, we who re- 
sisted any attempt to force institutions upon 
the le of those Territories inconsistent with 
their wishes and their right to decide for them- 
selves, were denounced as Slavery fuga 
ists. Every one of us who was in favor of the 
Compromise Measures of 1850 was arraigned 
for having advocated a principle proposing to 
introduce Slavery into those Territories, and 
the people were told, and made to believe, that, 
unless we prohibited it by act of Congress, 
Slavery would necessarily and inevitably be 
introduced into these Territories. 

Well, sir, we did establish tho Torritorial 
Governments of Utah and Now Mexico with- 
out any prohibition. We gave to these Aboli- 
tionists a full opportunity of proving whether 
their predictions were true or false. . Years 
have rolled round, and the result is before ‘us. 
The people there have not passed any law reo- 
ognising, or establishing, or introducing, or pro- 
tecting, Slavery in the Territories. 

I know of but one Territory of the United 
States where Slavery does exist, and that one 
is where you haye prohibited it by law; and it 
is this very Nebraska Territory. In defiance 
of the 8th section of the act of 1820, indefiance 
of Congressional dictation, there have been, not 
many, but a few slaves introduced. I heard a 
minister of the Gospel the other day conversing 
with a member of the Committee on Territo- 
ries upon this subject. This preacher was from 
that country, and a member put this question 
to him: “Have yoa any negroes out there? ” 
He said there wero a few held by the Indians. 
I asked him if there were not some held by 
white men? He eaid thore were a few under 
peculiar circumstances, and he gave an in- 
stance. An Abolition missionary, a very good 
man, had gone there from Boston, and he took 
his wife with him. : 

He got out into the country, but could not 
get any help; henco he, being a kind-hearted 
man, went down to Missouri, and gave $1,000 
for a negro, and took him up there as “ help.” 
[Laughter.] So, under peculiar ciroumstances, 
when these Free Soil and Abolition preachers 
and missionaries go into the country, they can 
buy a . > for their own use, but they do not 
like to allow any one else to do the same thing. 
[Renewed laughter.] I suppose the fact of the 
matter is simply this: there, the people can got 
no servants—no “help,” as they are called in 
the section of country where I was born—and, 
from the necessity of the case, they must do the 
best they can, and for this reason a few slaves 
have been taken there. I have no doubt that 
whether you organize the Territory of Nebras- 
ka or not, this will continue for some time to 
come. It certainly does exist, and it will in- 
crease as long as the Missouri Compromise 
applies to the Territory ; and I suppose it will 
continue for a little while during their territo- 
rial condition, whether a prohibition is imposed 
or not. But when settlers rush in—when la- 
bor becomes plenty, and therefore cheap, in 
that climate, with its productions, it is worse 
than folly to think of its being a slayeholding 
country. Ido not believe there isa man in 
Congress who thinks it could be permanently 
@ slaveholding country. [ have no idea that it 
could. All ] have to say on that subject is, 
that, when you create them into a Territory, 

ou thereby acknowledge that they ought to 
5 considered a distinct political organization. 
And when you give them in addition a Legisla- 
ture, you thereby confess that they are compe- 
tent to exercise the powers of legislation. If 
they wish Slavery, they havea right to it. If 
they do not want it, they will not have it, and 
you should not force it upon them. 

I do not like, I never did like, the system of 
legislation on our part, by which a geographi- 
cal line, in violation of the laws of nature, and 
climate, and soil, and of the laws of God, should 
be run to establish institutions for a people; , 
yet, out of a regard for the peace and quiet of 
the country, out of respeet for past pledges, and 
out of a desire to adhere faithfully to all com- 
promises, I sustained the Missouri Compromise 
s0 long as it was in force, and advocated its 
extension to the Pacific Ocean. Now, when 
that has been abandoned, when it has been su- 
perseded, when a great principle of self-govern- 
ment has been substituted for it, 1 choose to 
cling to that principle, and abide in good faith, 
not only by the letter, but by the spirit of the 
last Compromise. 

Sir, I do not recognise the right of the Abo- 
litionists of this country to arraign me for being 
false to sacred pledges, as they have done in 
their proclamation. Let them show when and 
where I have ever proposed to violate a com- 
pact. I have proved that | stood by the com- 
pact of 1820 and 1845, and proposed its con- 
tinuance and observance in 1848. I have 
proved that the Free-Soilers and Abolitionists 
were the guilty parties who violated that Com- 
promise then. I should like to compare notes 
with these Abolition confederates about adhe- 
rence to Compromises. When did they stand 
by or approve of any one that was ever made ? 

Did not every Abolitionist and Free-Soiler in 
America denounce the Missouri Compromise in 
1820? Did they not for years hunt down rav- 
enously, for his blood, every man who assisted 
in making that Compromise? Did they not, 
in 1845, when Texas was annexed, denounce 
all of us who went for the annexation of Texas, 
and for the continuation of the Missouri Com- 
promise line through it? Did they not, in 1848, 
denounce me as a Slavery propagandist, for 
standing by the principles of the Missouri 
Compromise, and proposing to continue the 
Missouri Compromise line to the Pacific cecan? 
Did they not themselves violate and repudiate 
it then? Is not the charge of bad faith true 
as to every Abolitionist in America, instead of 
being true as to me and the committee, and 
those who advocate this bill? 

They talk about the bill being a violation of 
the Compromise Measures of 1850. Who can 
show me & man, in either House of Congress, 
who was in favor of the Compromise Measures 
of 1850, and who is not now in favor of leaving 
the people of Nebraska and Kanzas to do as 
they please upon the subject of Slavery, accord- 
ing to the provisions of my bill? Is there one ? 
If so, I have not heard of him. This tornado 
has been raised by Abolitionists, and Aboli- 
tionists alone. They have made an impression 
upon the public- mind, in the way in which I 
have mentioned, by a falsification of the law 
and the facts; and this whole organization 
against the Compromise Measures of 1850 is 
an Abolition movement. I presume they had 
some hope of getting a few tender-footed Dem- 
ocrats me = plot ; ont, seek on A on they 
supported they might do, they sent forth pub- 
Tioly #0 the Geld thie falndlingd that theit ad. 
dress was si by the Senators and a major- 
-ity of the Representatives from the State of 
Ohio; but when we come to examine signa- 
tures, we find no one Whig there, no one Dem- 
ocrat there; none but pure, unmitigated, una- 

‘ ? U1 y 
this circular, coming as i does with the impo- 
sing title of a representation of a majority of 
the Ohio d on. What was the reason 


members 
it; thet part 


clear, explicit, and unequivocal terms. I know correct. It was issued without my signature, 
there are some men, and Democrats, | for the reasons assigned by my colleague. 
who, not willing to repudiate the Baltim Mr: CHASE. Not only, Mr. President, were 
platform of their own party, would be — none of us who are connected with this addres 
to vote for this principle, provided they could responsible in any dogree for any of those 
do #0 in such equivocal terms that they could mewspaper statements, but it is also true that 
deny that it means what it was intended to the moment | learned that a statement attrib- 
mean in certain localities. [ do not wish to | uting the address to the Ohio delegation was 
doal in any equivocal language. If the princi- } likely to appoar in the New York 7'imes, I re- 
» is right let it be avowed and maintained. Groceeid the correspondent of that paper to tele- 
it is wrong, let it be repudiated. Lot all ) graph the actual names of the signers, for the 
this quibbling about the Missouri Compromise, |) 


“i 


'y purpase of preventing isapprehen- 
about the territory acquired from Franca, /sion. And yot the Senator ‘ise me as 
about the act of 1820, be cast behind you; povieg sent this document to the State of Ohio 
the simple question is, will you allow the with this misre tation. The very reverse 
ple to legislate for themselves upon the subject of this is true. When I found howit ap 
of Slavery? Why should you not? ‘in the New York papers, I raphed at once 


When you propose to give them a Territorial: 
Government, do you not acknowlege that they 
ought to be erected into a political organiza- 
tion; and when yoo give them a Legistature, 
do you not couminpe, that they are capable 
of self-government? Having made that ao- 
knowlegement, why should you not allow them 
to exercise the rights of legislation? Oh, these 
Abolitionists, ssy they, are entirely willing to 
concede all this, with ono exception. They say 
they are willing to trust the Territorial Legi 
lature, under the limitations of the Constitu- 
tion, to legislate upon the rights of inheritanoe, 
to legislate in regard to religion, education, 
and morals, to legislate in regard to the rola- 
tions of husband and wife, of parent and 
child, of guardian and ward, upon everything 
pertaining to the dearest rights and interests 
of white men, but they are not willing to trust 
them to legislate in regard to a few miserable 

oes. That is their single exception. They 
acknowledge that the people of the Territories 
aro capable of deciding for themselves con- 
cerning whito men, bat not in relation to 
negroes. The real gist of the matter is this: Does 
it require any higher degree of civilisation, and, 
intelligence, and learning, and sagacity, to 
legislate for negroes than for white men! If 
it does, we ought to adopt the abolition doo- 
trine, and go with them against this bill. If it 
does not—if we are willing to trust the people 
with the great, sacred, fundamental right of 
prescribing their own institutions, consistent 
with the Constitution of the country, we must 
vote for this bill as reported by the Committee 
on Territories. That is the only question in- 
volved in the bill. I hope I have been able to 
strip it of all the misrepreeentation, to wipe 
away all of that mist and obscurity with which 
it has been surrounded by this Abolition ad- 
dress. 

IT havo now said all I have to say upon tho 
present occasion. For all, except the first ten 
minutes of these remarks, the Abolition confed- 
erates are responsible. My object, in the first 
ge was only to explain the provisions of the 

ill, so that they might be distinctly under- 
stood. I was willing to allow its assailants to 
attack it as mush as they pleased, reserving to 
myself the right, when the time should ap- 
proach for taking the vote, to answer, in a con- 
cluding specch, all the arguments which might 
be urged against it. I still reserve—what I be- 
lieve common courtesy and parliamentary 
usage awards to the chairman of a committee 
and the author of a bill—the right of summing 
up, after all shall have been said which has to 
be said against this measure. 

[ hope the compact which was made on last 

Tuesday, at the suggestion of these Abolition- , 4 
ists, when the bill was proposed to be taken | _ Sir, our offence is, that we deny the nation- 
up, will be observed. It was that the bill, when | ality of Slavery. No man can show that we 
taken up to-day, should continue to be consid- | have ever sought to ingerfere with the legisla- 
ered from day to day, until finally disposed of. | tion of any State of the Union upon that sub- 
I hope they will not repudiate and violate that | ject. All that we have ever insisted upon is, 
compact as they havo the Missouri Compro- | that the Territories of this Union shall be pre- 
mise and all others which have been entered | served from Slavery; and that where the Gen- 
into. I hope, therefore, that we may press the | eral Government exercises exclusive jurisdic- 
bill to a vote ; but not by depriving persons of | tion, its legislation shall be on the side of lib- 
an opportunity of speaking. erty. It is because we defend these positions 
I am in favor of giving every enemy of the that the Senator from Illinois attacks us. He 
bill the most ample time. Let us hear them | thinks that he can take advantage of his posi- 
all patiently, and then take the vote and pass | tion in the country—that he can take advan- 
the bill. We who are in favor of it know that | tage of his connection with a great and pow- 
the principle on which it is based is right. | erful political organization, and assail us with 
Why then should we gratify the Abolition par. | little hazard. It is safe to attack opponents 
ty in their effort to get up another political | who stand, as we stand, without the supports 
tornado of fanaticism, and put the country | he counts upon. Ay, sir, that shows courage, 
again in peril, merely for the purpose of electing | that shows chivalry, that shows high honor, 
a few agitators to the Congrees of the United | that shows lofty manhood—to aseail the few 
States? | and unsupported. I tell the Senator from IIli- 

We intend to stand by the principle of the | nois.that we did not assail him. We did not 
Compromise Measures of 1850—that principle | Say & word about him from the beginning to 
which lost the Presidency to the Senator from | the end of our appeal. He was named only in 
Michigan [Mr. Cass] in 1848, but which tri- | the pe ge and then merely as the suthor 
umphed in 1850, although he had been # mar- | Of the bill. We spoke of the bill. We spoke 
tyr in the cause—that principle to which the | of its character. We said nothing about the 
Democracy are pledged, not merely by the Bal- | character of the individuals who were its au- 
timore platform, but by a higher and more sol- | thors; anybody may see that, who chooses to 
emn obligation, to which they are pledged by | read the address. : ; 
the love and affection which they have for that | In the whole discussion of the matter in con- 

at fundamental principle of Democracy and | troversy, we confined ourselves in that appeal 
ee institutions, which lies at the basis of our | strictly and closely to the merits of the case. 
creed, and gives every political community the | And now, sir, here, in this Chamber, before 
right to govern itself in obedience to the Con- | this audience, | reaffirm every word and every 
stitution of the country. syllable of that appeal. I make no personal 

Mr.CHASE. Mr. President, I had some in- | imputations; I make no personal charges ; I do 
timation, coming to the Senate Chamber this | not follow the example which has been set here 
morning, of the diatribe which the Senator | to-day, but which, in my judgment, is not fit 
from Illinois [Mr. Douglas] has now pronoun- | to be followed anywhere; but | reaffirm and 
ced. I was aware that an assault was to be | reiterate, distinctly and emphatically, every 
made upon us. Well, sir, the assault has been | word and every syllable of that address. I 
made. The Senator has paraded his battery; 
he has fired his guns; we have heard the noise; 
we are in the midst of the smoke; but nobody 
is hurt. We are stifl here; we yet survive, and 
I doubt not we shall long survive all such at- 
tacks as that which he has now been pleased 
to make. 

- Mr. President, the Senator from Illinois 
charges that the address, upon which he has 
been pleased to comment in terms which befit 
any other place than the Senate Chamber— 
however low that place may be—was concoct- 
ed in what he chooses to call an Abolition cau- 
cus, held upon Sunday. Aye, sir, with a gen- 
erosity peculiarly his own, he has availed him- 
self of a mere error of date, and piously holds 
up to public reprobation the gentlemen who 
have signed that address as violating the sa- 
credness of the Sabbath day—that day for 
which he cherishes, doubtless, a peculiar rever- 
ence. And yet, at the very moment of making 
this charge, he refutes it by another, asserting 
that this very appeal was printed in the New 
York Times, and other New York papers, on 
the Monday morning following that very Sun- 
day. Did he not know that it was impossible 
that the document could have been prepared 
and signed here on Sunday, and published in 
New York on Monday morning? 

Well, sir, the Senator further charges that 
@ false statement has been put forth in connec- 
tion with this address. That false statement, 
as he alleges, was this: that the “4 m0 was 
signed b7 & majority of the members from the 
State of Ohio. He thinks that the design was 
to catch some “ soft-footed Democrats.” ‘“ Soft- 
footed Democrats!” Aye, that is the phrase 
by which he chooses to mark all Democrats 
who will vote against this bill. I trust he will 
find that such Democrats are a little more nu- 
merous than he seems now to imagine. I do 
not know how many there may be. I pass 
that. What I have now to deal with is the 
Senator’s charge, and that I pronounce utterly 
groundless. 

Tho simple facts are these: The appeal was 
prepared upon consultation among the Inde- 
pendent Democrats who signed it. It was af- 
terwards suggested that it should be signed by 
the Senators and a number of the Representa- 
tives from Ohio, and sent forth as an address 
to the People of that State. It was signed by 
my colleague and myself, with that view ; but 
some alterations being required by certain 
Representatives, which could not be made with- 
out inconvenient delay, it was determined to 
issue the ae with the signatures onl 
of the gentlemen. ‘by whom it was Ceiginated, 
and in the form originally pro 28 an ap- 
peal to the whole country. This is the plain 
story. The address bears no signatures other 
than those of the Independent Democrats, 
whom the Senator chooses to style “the Abo- 


to friends in Ohio not to pu the address 
with any such statements. I do not know how 
it has appeared there. { know only that I have 
sent none of these documents anywhere to be 
published, with any other signatures than those 
sotually appended to them, And yet the Sen- 
ator comes here into this Chamber, and char 
‘Senators with falee statements, intended for 
special effect in Ohio; in relation to thei 
tures to thisappeal. There is not a particle of 
foundation for the charge. Sir, I do not envy 
him either the spirit which prompted it, or the 
position which he occupies, having made it. 
Well, sir, the Senator proceeded to take ex- 
ception to the character and scope of the 
whole document, He says that. we, forsooth, 
have held him up to the country in this ad- 
dross a6 guilty of certain great and enormous 
orimes. Why, sir, any man who reads the ad- 
dress will seo that in no part of it, from first 
to last, except in a brief note appended, is the 
Senator mentioned at all. So far as I am re- 
sponsible for the document, either by signature 
or authorship, I tell the Senator he was not 
in all my thoughts. He exaggerates his im- 
portance when he supposes that we had him, 
rather than any other member of the commit- 
tee, especially in view. Sir, I know the gigan- 
tic stature of the Senator; I know the weight 
and importance which he possesses in the coun- 
try; I know that he has a great and powerfal 
party surrounding him; and [ know also the 
great disadvantages under which I enter into 
any controversy which he provokes. IJ am in 
& minority. I know that full well. It is no 
yory pleasant position. But I dare do that 
which I should like to see the Senator also do. 
I dare adhere to principle, even though that 
adherence must carry me into a minority. 


ator from Massachusetts [Mr. Sumner] and 
myself are but two in s body of sixty-two. 
We know that upon the great question which 
wo focl ourselyes bound to press upon the con- 
sideration of the American people we have 
not the sympathies of this body with us. But 
we can proudly challenge scrutiny of our action, 
and defy the production of an instance in 
which we have been illiberal to those from 
whom we differ. When have we stopped to 
inquire whether the interests to be affected by 
our votes were those of the North or the South ? 
When did we fail to give to any proper meas- 
ure for the benefit of any Southern State or 
citizen & prompt, an earnest, and a‘ cordial 
support? When did we ever offer a sectional 
opposition to any nomination sent here? Upon 
what occasion did we ever discriminate, by 
sectional lines, between interests or men? Why, 
then, are we to be thus assailed? 








brought it eo prominently before the country. 
It will now reach thousands and tens of thou- 
sands who would not have read it but for the 
discussion which has taken place heré to-day. 
It will be seen, read, and judged by the people, 
and they will determine for themselves wheth- 
er or not its doctrine be sound and its facts 
truly stated. 

In this appeal “we arraign this bill as a 
gross violation of a sacred pledge.” The Sen- 
ator from Illinois thinks that the pledge of the 
Missouri Compromise was nothing worth. We 
think it was of vast consequence, and abszo- 
lutely binding; and, as the bill proposes to 
abrogate it, we do not choose soft wordagbut 
characterize it at once as it deserves. We ar- 
raign it also as “a criminal betrayal of pre- 
cious rights.” Well, what rights are precious, 
if those secured to free labor and free laborers 
in that vast Territory are not? What can be 
criminal, if it be not criminal to subvert these 
rights for the pur of giving room to Sla- 
very? When the bill proposes to reach this 
bad end by the baseless declaration that the 
Missouri prohibition is superseded by the prin- 
ciples of the legislation of 1850—a singular 
mode of repeal that—we call it “a criminal 
betrayal of precious rights.” 

The appeal goes on to denounce the bill as 
“part and parcel of an atrocious plot to ex- 
clude from:s vast unoccupied region emigrants 
from the Old World, and free laborers from 
our own States, and convert it into a dreary 
region of despotism, inhabited by masters and 
slaves.” Well, suppose this Territory opened 
to Slavery. Who does not know that upon the 
western borders of Missouri there are many 
slavehoiders restrained now by the prohibition, 
. but eager to enter the new Territory with their 
slaves? Who does not know that the effect of 
the introduction of slaves will be the exclusion 
of free laborers, and to a great extent, of the 
emigrantsfrom Europe* Why, sir, in my 
judgment, a concerted movement by Slavery 
confederates to open this great Territory, larger 
by twelve times than the whole State of Ohio— 
larger than all the existing free States, with 
the exception of California—to the on of 
Slavery, is mildly char cterized by the lan- 
guage of the appeal. But I will not further 
review this document. It will appear with 
these remarks, and will speak for itself. 

I shallask the indulgence of the Senate to 
hear me at another time in reply to the argu- 
ment of the Senator from Illinois. I have set 
myself right in r to the two or three 
points, which the imputations of the Senator 
made it necessary for me to notice. Iam ready 
‘to meet his argument at any time; but itis too 
late to enter upon it to-day. I shall ask, how- 
lever, the attention of the Senate at an early 
day, while I eee that the ga 
iti federates.” By no one of them was 20 was a compact; that it was not repea 
lition con 7 eateries sigaee ae Com ee of 1850; that not a sin 


‘word was uttered in this Chamber, or in 
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it seems is not only subversive of ancient 
landmarks, but hostile to the peace, the har- 
mony, and the Best interests of the country. 
But, sir, in doing this, I judged the act, and 
not its author. I saw only the enormous propo- 
sition, and nothing of the Senator. 

The language used is strong, but it is not 
stronger than the exigency required. Here 
& measure which reverses the time-honored 
policy of our fathers in the restriction of Sla- 
very; which sets aside the Missouri Com 
mise—a solemn compact, by which all the ter- 
ritory ceded by France under the name of 
Louisian 
dom—and which violates, also, the alleged 
Compromises.of 1850; and all this is to open 
an immense Territory to the ingress of Slavery. 
Such a measure cannot be regarded without 
emotions too strong for speech. It cannot be 
juetly described in common language. It isa 
soulless, eyeless monster—horrid, unshapely, 
and vast—fitly pictured in the verse of the 
poet : 

“ Monstrum horrendum, informe, ingens, cui lumen 
ademptum,” 

And this monster is now let loose upon the 

country. F 

Allow me one other word of explanation. It 
is true that I desired that the consideration of 
this measure should not be pressed at once 
with indocent haste, as was proposed, even be- 
fore the Senate could read the bill in which it 
was embodied. I had not forgotten that the 
Missouri bill, as appears from the journals of 
Congress, when first introduced in December, 
1819, was allowed to rest upon the table near- 
ly two months before the discussion commenc- 
ed. The proposition to undo the only part of 
that work which is now in any degree within 
the reach of Congross, should be approached 
with even # greater caution and reserve. The 
people have a right to be heard on this mon- 
strous schome; and there is no apology for 
that driving, gelloping speed, which shall an- 
ticipate their voice, and, in its consequences, 
must despoil them of this right. 

Oo motion of Mr. SEWARD, 

The Senate adjourned. 








GILMAN'S HAIR DYE, 





thank the Senator from Illinois for having | 


House, or anywhere, through the whole |, 


as such repeal; and that when the | ** 


Tho beet article ever used, as hundreds oan testify 
in this city and surrounding country. Read! GIL- 
MAN’S LIQUID HAIR DYBH tnstantaneously chang- 
es the hair to a brilliant jet Black or glossy Brown, 
which is pormanent—doos not stain or in any way in- 


It is very true, Mr. President, that the Sen- | jure the skin. No artiele ever yot invented which 


will compare with it. We would advise all who have 
gray hairs to buy it, for it ever fails — Boston Post. 
Z. D. GILMAN, Chemist, Washington city, Invent- 
or and Solo Proprietor. 
For sale by Druggiste, Hair-Dressors, and Doalers 
in Fancy Articles, throughout the United States. 


YOUNG MEN OF ENTERPRISE, 
LS only $1, you ean get per ay * for making the 
following superior Inks, viz: Black, Blue, Red, 
and Indelible. 

Also, with the above, I send gratis, to any one who 
wishes, a full and complete list of Weston’s 56, Bow- 
man’s 33, Holt’, Bishop’s, and Shipman’s, Receipts, 
and Ways to Make Money. | 

M. J. CCOK, 


Address, post paid, 
Crawfordsville, Indiana. 
N. B. Agents, with a capital of $30 or $60, wanted 
to travel. Feb. 2. 


PIANOS AT GREAT BARGAINS. 
T GILBERT & 00.8 celebrated Piano Fortes, 
e with or without the Molion.—The subscriber, 

who is sole agent in this city for the sale of these in- 
struments, (the reputation of which has become world- 
wide,) is prepared te offer them at prices which, to 
those wishing to purchase, cannot fail to be satisfac- 
tory. Possessing facilities for obtaining Pianos un- 
surpassed by those of any other house in the city, he 
does not hesitate to say that he ean present induce- 
ments to buyers not to be found elsewhere. He has 
constantly on hand an extensive assortment of seo- 
ond-hand Pianos, at bargains, which he fearlessly as- 
serts will defy competition. Also, elegant upright, 
grand, and Boudoir Pianos; superior Moelodeons, 
made by D.& H. W. Smith; Martin’s Guitars, and 
Brown’s Harps. 

Second-hand Pianos, nearly equal to new, at prions 
from $100 to $200. HORACE WATERS, 

333 Broadway, New York, 

Extensive publisher of Music, and dealer in Mu- 
scal Instruments. The trade, teachers, and semina- 
ries, supplied on the most favorable terms. 

Music sent postage free. Feb. 2. 
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Livt ELUs , Livina AGE—1854, 
A beautiful Engraving in each Number, 
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be sound and ; Various 

j full of spirit and life; uniting the 
the scholar, the gages oe 


and en 
qualities which 
usiness, with thoso which recom- 


and the man o' 


Ww 
is | mend it to their wives and children. We shall now } 
endeavor to add to these intrinsic excellences the 


groater attractions of Art, and, beginning with 1854, 
Every Number will contain an Impression from 
a beautiful Steel Plate. 

The 52 Plates a year will alone be worth the price 


gr ray 

This: is made up of the elaborate and stately 
essays of the Edinburgh, Quarterly, and other Re- 
views; and Blac s noble criticisms on Laer”! 
his keen political commentaries, highly wrought 
tales, and vivid desoriptions of raral and mountain 
scenery ; and the contributions to literature, history, 
and common life, by the ious ‘or, the 
sparkling Ezaminer, the judicious At , the 
busy and industrious Literary Gazette, the sensible 
and comprehensive Britannia, the sober and respect- 
able Christian Observer ; these are intermixed with 
the military and naval reminisconces of the United 
Service, and with the best artieles of the Dublin Uni- 
versity, New Monthly, Fraser's, Tait’s, Ainsworth’ s, 
Hood's and Sporting azines, and of Chambers’ 
admirable Journal. We do not consider it beneath 
our dignity to borrow wit and wisdom from Panch ; 
and, when we think it good enough, make use of the 
thunder of The Times. We shall increase our vari- 
oty bag ~ pec from the continent of Europe, 
and from the new growth of the British colonies. 

THE LIVING AGE is published every Saturday, 
by LITTELL, SON, & COMPANY, corner of Tro- 
mont and Bromfield streets, Boston. Price 124 conts 
a number, or six dollars a yoar in advance. mit- 
tanoos for any period will be thankfully received and 
promptly attended to. 

POSTAGE FREE. 

We will send the Living Age, postage free, to all 
subscribers within the United States who remit in 
advance, directly to the office of publication, the sum 
of six dollars; thus placing our distant subscribers 
on the same footing as those nearer to us, and making 
the whole country our neighborhood. 

Doo. 1. LITTELL, SON, & CO., Boston. 


JOHN L, HAYES, COUNSELLOR AT LAW AND 
SOLICITOR FOR PATENTS, 

15th street, opposite Treasury, Washington, D.C., 
ILL prepare specifications and fursish drawings 

for Patents. Particular attention given to re- 
jooted y, Sere eS and to contested cases before the 
ee oe and the U. States Circuit and Supreme 

ourts. 

References: Hon Rufus Choate, Boston ; Hon. Bd. 
Burke, late Commissioner of Patents; Dr. ‘Charles T. 
Jackson, Boston ; Hon. John P. Hale; Hon. Charles 
Sumner. Jan. 5. 








5. 8, WILLIAMS, 

Attorney and Counselior at Law, Washington City, 
RACTICHS in the Courts of the District of Co 
lumbia, and befere the Departments of the Gov- 
ernment. Office over Banking House of Selden, With. 

ear, & Co. June 30—tf 

JOHN CALVERLEY, 

ANUFACTURER of Candle Moulds, No. 109 


Race (Sassafras) street, above Third, opposite 
the White Swan Hotel, Philadelphia. Dec. 1—3m 








GRANVILLE IN FIRMARY AND WATERCURE. 
HIS Institution has been in sucoessfal operation 
three years, and its proprictor, having devoted 
twonty-five years to the management of the sick, is 
now enabled to judiciously select, and skillfully ap- 
ply, such eurative — as are best adapted to 
each cass. Female diseases, in all their forms, ro- 
ceive particular attention; and thoso even who have 
been confined to their beds from one to twenty years, 
with spinal, utorine, or anomalous disease, are assur- 
ed that thore is still — for them. We especially 
invite such to eorrespond with us, as unrivalled suc- 
cess has given us confidence of their curability. De- 
rangement of the nervous system, liver, and digestive 
organs, are generally relieved. Terms, from $6 to 
$12 per week, accordiny to helplessness or the amount 
of care required. Address 
W. W. BANCROFT, M. D., 
Dec. 29. Granville, Licking co., Ohio. 


W.C PARKER, 
QO. 91 North Sixth street, Philadelphia, Whole- 
sale and Retail Ladies’ Boot and Shoe Manu- 
factory. Jan. 19—3m 








GEO. M. SLOAN, J.C, IRVINE, 
LOAN & IRVINE, Attorneys at Law, No. 284 
Main street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

References: Dr. George Fries, Alexander H. Mo- 
Guffey, A. McKenzie, Graham & McCoy, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Smith & Sinclair, Smith, Bageley, & Co., Pitts- 
burgh; N. D, Morgan, Auditor of State of Ohio; Geo. 
N. McCook, Attorney General of Ohio, Columbus; J. 
G. Hussey, President Forest City Bank, Hussey & 
Sinclair, Mason & Estep, Cleveland. Dec. 1. 





REGULAR UNITED STATES MAIL LINE 
OR Boston, Worcester, Lowell, Fitchburg, Nashua, 
Concord, Bellows Falls, &e, via Norwich and 
Worcester, Worcester and Nashua, Boston and Wor- 
cester, New London and Willimantic, and Palmer 
Railroads. ; 

Passengers by this line leave pier No. 18, North 
River, foot of Courtlandt street, every day at 4 o'clock, 
P. M., (Sundays excepted.) 

Steamer CONNECTICUT, Capt. J. W. Williams, 
will leave New York every Tuesday, Thursday, and 
Saturday. ‘ 

Steamer WORCESTER, Captain William Wilcox, 
fo A ogi Now York every Monday, Wednesday, and 

riday. 

Passengers by thisline arrive in time to save the 
early trains out of Boston. 

An express froight train leaves Allyn’s Point for 
Boston immediately on the arrival of the steamboats. 

Passengers taken at the lowest rates for New Lon- 
don, Norwich, Willimantic, Stafford, Munson, Palmer, 
Worcester, Boston, Fitchburg, Lowell, Lawrence, 
Nashua, Concord, Bellows Falls, and other places in 
Northern New Hampshire and Vermont. Freight 
taken at the lowest rates. 

For further information, inquire of E.S. MARTIN, 
at the office, on pior 18, North River. foot of Court- 
landt street. No freight received after 3} o’clock, 

. M. Jan. 26—lw 


LARD OIL, STAR AND ADAMANTINE CAN- 
DLE%. 





0. 1 Extra Lard Oil, well filtered and free from 
gelatine, manufactured for fine machinery, wool- 
lens, and solar lamps. 

Star and Adamatine Candles, full weight and prime 
quality, warranted to stand the climate of California, 
Australia, the Indies, and Afrioa. 

Orders for any quantity executed promptly. Apply 
to THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oil, Star and 

Adamantine Manufacturer, Cincinnati, 0. 


LADIEY INsTITUTE 
Of the Penn Medical University of Philadelphia. 


HE SPRING SESSION commences on the Ist 
Monday in March, and contiaues four months. 
The teachings are thorough, liberal, and practical. 
The entire exponses of the session, exclusive of board- 
ing and Graduating Fee, will not exceed $140. For 
partioulars and announcement, address 
JOS. 8. LONGSHORE, M. D, Dean, 
Jan. 21—w6t Box 1,088, Phil. Post Office. 


AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL, 
. _ FOR THE RAPID CURE OF 
COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, BRONCHITIS, 
WHOOPING COUGH, OROUP, ASTHMA, AND 
CONSUMPTION. 
ib hee remedy is offered to the community with the 
confidence we feel in an article whioh seld 








“THS YOURG PEOPL®’S FAVORITS.” 
A New and Improved Volume. 


OODWORTH'S YOUTH’S CABINET enters 

upon the Ninth Year of its publication, with the 
January Number. This Magazine has acquired the 
name of the “ Young People’s Favorite.” It has 
become a household word. Its articles eompriso an 
almost endless variety ; aJl, whether grave or humor- 
ous, adapted to instruct as well as entertain, and the 
whole pervaded by an air of puro and healthful mo- 
rality. 

FRANCIS C,. WOODWORTH, 

Author of “Uncle Frank’s Home Stories,” “ Theo- 
dore Thinkor’s Tales.” ‘‘ Stories about Animals,” to, 
is still the Editor. The January number contains a 
choiec variety of articles, including some of the best 
Puzzles ever published. For engravings, we have 
Portraits of Washington Irving, Daniel Webster on 
his Farm, and a host of others; among which is our 
Frontispiece, executed at great expense, in the high- 
est style of the art The picture is a perfect gem, 
itself worth tho price of the entire volume. 

THE RAMBLES IN TH#® OLD WORLD, 
which have aided materially in swelling our sub- 
scription list since the Editor's return from abroad, 
will be continued Ihrough the year 1854. Woop- 
wortn’s Yourn’s Canixet will be found to be (as 
it has been called by a London publisher) decidedly 


the 
Richest Dollar Magazine in the World / 


It embraces nearly 600 pages, forming two beauti- 
ful volumes, illustrated with upwards of 75 fine en- 
gravings. Now isthe time to subscribe. Send and 
get the January number, if you are unacquainted 
with the work, and judge for yourself. We will send 
this number to any address, when required as a spect- 
men, for six céhts, or two postage stamps. 

Price of Woodworth’s Youth's Cabinst, only One 

jollar a Year. 


Four eopies, 87} cents, $3 50 
Five copies, 80 cents, - - - - 400 
Bight copies, 75 cents, - 6 00 


and for aclub of eight or more, an extra copy will be 
sent to the one who gets up the club. 

All subscriptions must commence with the begin- 
ning of a volume, and must be accompanied with the 
money. Address, post-paid, ° 

D. A. WOODWORT , 118 Nassau street, N. Y. 
TWENTY OR THIRTY GOOD AGENTS 
will be employed to travel in different parts of the 
Union, for the purpose of procuring subscribers, and 
selling the bound volumes. A liberal per centage will 
be allowed to those who apply, suitably recommended. 

Address, as above, 
D. A. WOODWORTH, Publisher, 
Jan. 19. 118 Nassau street, New York. 





fails to realise the happiest effects that can be desired. 
So wide is the field of its usefulness and so numereus 
the cases of its cures, that almost every section of the 
country sbounds in persons, publicly known, who 
have been restored from rors ay So even desperate 
diseases of the lungs by its use. When once tried, its 
superiority over every other medicine of its kind is too 
apparent to oscape observation ; and where its virtuee 
are known, the public no longer hesitate what anti- 
dote to employ for the distressing and dangerous af. 
fections of the pulmonary organs which are incident 
to our climate. 

Nothing has called louder for the earnest inquiry 
of medical men, than the alarming prevalence and 
fatality of consumptive complaints, nor has any one 
elass of diseases had more of their investigation and 
care. But as ys no adequate remedy had been pro- 
vided, on which the public could depend for protection 
from attacks upon the Beg organs, until the 
introduction of the CHERRY PE ORAL’ This ar. 
ticle is the product of a long, laborious, and I believe 
successful endeavor to furnish the community with 
pe a remedy. 0 pave ig gama the Americat 
people are now themselves prepared to udge, and I 
appeal with confidence to their psec, e is 
any dependence to be placed in what men Of every 
class and station certify it has done for them ; if we 
can trust our own senses, when we see ‘oug af 
fections of the throat and lungs yield to it; if we can 
depend on the assurance of in t physicians, who 
make it their business to know; in short, if there is 
any reliance on anything, then isit irrefatably proven 
that this medicine does relieve and does cure the class 
of diseases it is designed for, any and all oth- 
poh gag vag ay — If wes. be true, it 
cannot be too freely published, nor too wide! 
known. The afflicted should know it. A fosee 
that cures is priceless to them. Parents should know 
it: their chil are priceless to them. All should 
— sadey hag wg — be tonoone. Not 
only sho circulated ut everywhere— 
not only in this country, but in all countries. How 
fai y we have acted on this conviction, is 
shown in the fact that this article has made 
the circle of the globe. The sun never sets on its 
limits. No continent is without it, and but few 
ples. Although notin so general use in other 
as in this, it is employed by the moro intelligent in 
almost all civilized co It is extensi 
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PROSPECTUS OF THE INDEPENDENT. 
Volume Sixth—1854. 


HIS well-known and widely eirculated Journal, 

conducted by Pastors of Congregational churches 

in New York and vicinity, has completed its fifth year. 

It is now enlarged; is published im a quarto form, 

and contains sixteen eolumns, or fifty per cent. more 

reading matter than ever before, being the largest 
religtous tn the world! 

In acdition to the regular editorial corps, Rév. G. 
B. Cuxrver, D D., Rev. Henry Warp Brecarr, 
Mrs. H. B. Srowr, Rev. C. L. Bracz, and “ Mrnriz 
Myrrr_z,” are stated contributors, engaged to write 
weekly, and will be assisted by most able Correspond- 
ents at home and abroad, who will do all in their 
power to make this Journal an interesting religious 
and family paper. 

Terms.—Notwithstanding the immense addition of 
at least $8,000 to the yoarly expenses of the paper, 
the price will remain the same— 

TWO DOLLARS re2 0 it not pad ‘it 
uf patd. strictlyin.advanes, or $2,50 if not paid within 
three rai No new names entered without the 
money. 

A 4 s.—Olergymen and Postmasters,are autho- 
rized Agents, and are solicited to engage in the work 
of extending our circulation. Fifty eents commission 
on each new subscriber will be allowed them. 

Any porson wishing to subscribe, will please enclose 
in an envelope TWO DOLLARS, and address 

JOSEPH H. LADD, 
PuBLISHER OF THE INDEPENDENT, 
No. 1 eae a hate 
Pre postage; and money #0 w con- 
sid of one risk. pre 

(ge-The paper will besent in exchange for one year 
to an pewipuper 6x none periodical that will pub. 
lish this as, including this noties. 

New York, Jan. 5, 1854. 

GEORGE W. JULIAN, 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law, Centreville, 
. 


Indiana, 
ILL attend to the securing and eo of 
ee comtianet Wapes, abelgi Been 
@ counties ©, y ‘ 
Union, and Fayotte, and in the Supreme and Federal 
Courts at Indianapolis, ¢ Dee. 22. 
x WATCHES, — 
ULL serse oe 2 es reso Watches, Pia . 
: ; Gold 1 j 
sewelled ticerlovore: $4; ivestctins torsre, $18; 
ver Lepi nes jowelled. $9 Gold chains, $12; 
~~ genes, $1.50; foo silver ron oe 
or ail to any 0! 
United States cian nalety All orders must 


be accompanied wii cash. 
Sneek ey in Labowtvs, 
s . estnut stree ia. 
cf There nr the cheapo moran the United 
States, and warranted. Jan. 28—8m 
WALL rae Ta PAPERS: 
ARRISH & HOUGH, Manufacturers «nd Import- 
Han Borders, 


ts, &o., de. offer the 











ere of Paper- 
.F 
) , Wholesale or retail. Orders 


” PARRISH & HOUGH, 


Jan. 28—19t No. 4 North 5th at., 


a” ae ee re OR TERE mE 


before published, 
of he shots, wal suited to the 
possibl. 


THE JUVENILE INSTRUCTOR. 
Edited by Uncle Lucius, Syracuse, N. Y. 


HE wantofa r for children, to 
15 character, tetas boon felt Sate? 
pers 


'. 6 juvenile pa- 
of our land do not meet the ‘aank of dose. 
munity. They please the oye and interest the reader, 
but do not instruct and enlighten the wind with ret. 
erence to the great sins of the day. Reformers! The 
Juvenile Instructor is intended to meet this demand, 
Tt is ne ae for children—for Sabbath schools and 


a A is published every other week, or 
twenty-six bers year. A new volume com. 
mences J 5, A Co nding Editor 
has been secured. Her writings for children are a). 
ready known and admired by many. [Illustrations 
will he given in every number. No reasonable ex 
pense be.spared to make it attractive. Five thou. 
sand subscribers were added last year. 


Our Terms—invariably in advance. 
Forsinglocopies - + + - $0 25 
Five to one person ee ee ee 
te to ee person - - - - 1.70 

wenty do. $3.00—postage paid - 4396 
Thirty do. 420 a £64 
Forty do. 5,40 do. 7.32 
Fifty do. 6.00 do. - 840 
One hundred do. 12.00 do. - 16.80 


This is only twelve cents a copy, where fifty copies 
aro taken; which is‘as cheap as any other children’s 


them. Address, 
LUCIUS C. MATLACK, Syracuse, N. Y. 
P. 8. Specimen numbers sent, free of charge. 
Jan.§7—2m 





CARD, 
pro subscriber is prepared to Lecture, the present 
season, on the new method of Building, with the 
gravel wall, in the Octagon and Begone: forms. 
Address I H. STEARNS, 
Jan. 5. Abington, Mass. 


ANTHONY LANF, 
oS Won. and Exchange Broker. 38 Wall street, Now 
York, a member of the New York Stock Ex 
change Board, will purchase and sell on oommission 
(of a quarter of one per cent ) Government and State 
Stocks, Railroad and Bank Stocks, Railroad Bonds, 
and ail other secmritios asually sold at the Board 
Ordors from abroad solicited. 
Reforences—D. Ebbetts, Cashior Union Bank ; W 
T. Hooker, Cashier Continental Bank; Arthur Tap- 
pan, Esq., New York. Jan. 10. 








THE OH{O FARMER FOR 1854. 

HIS elegant and popular Weekly Agricultural 

Family Newspaper will commence its third vol- 

ume on the Ist of January, 1854. It will be iljustra- 

ted with numerous ongravings of Domestic Auimals, 

Farm Buildings, Farm Implement, Trees, Shrubs, 

and ali the important affairs connecied with Horti- 
culture, Agriculture, and Stock, 

Each number will contain, besides Foreign and 
Domestic News, selections from the most intercsting 
Publications of the day, Stories, Wit, History, Biog- 
raphy, Poetry, Essays on various subjects, Market 
Reports of Cleveland, New York, Cincinnati, &o. In 
short, nothing will be left undone which may be 
thought necessary to render ‘‘ The Ohio Farmer ” the 
best Family Paper for the Farmer, Gardener, Me- 
chanic, and Stock Breeder, that is published in the 
United States. That the circulation may be goneral, 
wo have made the terms low. 

Terms.—One copy, $2; three copies, $5; five cop- 
ies, $8; ten copies, $15; twonty copies, $25; and at 
the same rate for six months. Address 

THOMAS BROWN, Proprietor, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Oy Editors friendly to our enterprise, who will 
copy the above advertisement, and send a paper 
marked to us, shall have the Farmer the coming 
yosr, with or without an exchange, Deo. 22—4t 





PATENTS. 

vA C. ROBBINS, Attorney for Proouring and De- 
« fending Patents, Washington, D. 0., makes Ex- 
aminations at the Patent Office, prepares Drawings 
and Papers for Applicants for Patents, and can be 
consulted on all matters relating to the Patent Laws 
and decisions in this and other countries. He alse 
eontinues to devote especial attention to arguing 
rgected applications before the Commissioner of Pa- 
tents, in“which line of practice he has suoceeded in 
rocuring & great number of valuable patents. His 
ee for an examination at the Patent Offiee is five dol- 
lars; for other services the charge will be reasonable. 
Reference can be made to members of Congress, or to 
hose for whom Mr. R. has transacted businees during 

he past nine years. Ang. 25—eow 





THE UNITED STATES JOURNAL 
S the largest Quarto published in America, and 
contains more reading matter than any $2 Maga- 
zine, price 25 cents per annum. 

About a year ago, eae to bestow upon our 
subscribere a premium of $1,000 as soon as their num- 
ber should reach 100,000. We have also offered pre- 
miums to the: amount of $300, to be divided among 
25 persons sending in the largest number of subseri-’ 
bers. We hereby announce that all the above pro- 
miums will be awarded on the 25th day of March, 
1854. We are also offering other indueements to 
subscribers and agents. 

Sample copies, containing particulars, sent to or- 
der, free of charge. 

Publishers of papers giving this ono insertion will 
be placed on our subscription list for the year. 

A. JONES & 00., 


Jan. 10. Tribune Buildings New York. 





A NEW VOLUME FOR THE HOUSEHOLD. 
UBLISHED BY WILLIS P. HAZARD, 178 Ches- 
nut street, above Seventh, Philadelphia. 


COOKERY AS IT SHOULD BE |. 


A new manual of the dining-room and kitchen, eon- 
taining origina! recipes in every branch of cookery, 
domestic beverages, food for invalids, pickling, tv 
Together with bill of fare for every day in the year, 
rules for carving, &e., by a Practical Housekeeper, 
and pupil of Mrs. Goodfellow. With appropriate il- 
lustrations. 12mo, cloth or half-bound, BS cents. 

Cookery as it should be? Ah, well, that’s a pretty 
bold title! And a dubious one, too, exclaims another, 
for if the authoress is going to tell us what it should 
be, that will be nothing new, for we all know by daily 
experience what it should and could be, but what it 
is not. Well, she tells you what it should be, and 
how to make it so; and in short, plain, practieal, and 
simple rules, such as the result of a long and constant- 
ly active experience in providing for the we d wants 
of a large household, enables her to do in the very 
best manner. Every one who has eaten at our au 
thoress’s board will bear ample testimony to the ex 
cellent qualities of the ‘many good things she daily 
sets before them, prepared under her own superin- 
tendence, and the rules for making which she heroin 
sots forth. 

The recipes of the world-renowned Mrs. Goodfel- 
low, for cakes; pastry, and sweetmeats, are now for 
the first time collected together for the benefit of all 
who desire to be good housekeepers. 

In short, this now Cook Book is offered to the pub- 
lic as the best which has ever been prepared, and tho 
publisher invites all housekeepers to purchase it and 
give it a trial, confident that they will recommend it 
to their friends as the only practical Cook Book of 
which they can make daily use in all their household 
dutios. Jan. 21. 





y FOR CALIFORNIA, 
ee new, splendid, and unrivalled steamship 
YANKER. BLADE, will sail for the Pacific on 
Tuesday, $ist January, via Rio de Janciro, Valpa- 
raiso, and Panama, affording an excellent opportuni- 
ty for passengers at the intermediate ports. The 
YANKER BLADE is to’take her place in the Inde 
ndent Line, to run in connection with Commodore 
andorbilt’s celebrated steam yacht NORTH STAR, 
and the justly, celebrated steamship UNCLE 8AM, 
forming a monthly line to California, via Panama. 
For freight or passage, apply to E. MILLE, 
Jan. i “Ko 2 ourtlandt street., N. Y. 





BARD & WILSON, 
BY Gerken theta OF GOLD PENS, of every 


publie and Pen Dealers to their recently patented 
‘ANGULAR NIB” Gold Pens. These pens are pro- 
nounced by competent judges to be superior to any 
other now extant. or sale at the manufactory, 
northeast corner of Market and Third stroets, Phile- 
delphia. Jan. 21. 


A NEW GLEBE BOOK, by J. B. WCODBORY, 
Author of “ Duloinea,” ete. 
HE COLUMBIA GLEE BOOK; or, Music for 
the Million, in three parts. . 
Part 1—comprising the largest number of choice 
Glecs, Quartettes, Trios, Songs, Opera Choruses, &¢., 
evor published. 
Part 2—consisting of Sacred Anthems, Choruses, 
Quartettes, &e., for select societies and concerts. 
Part 3—eontaining most of the old popular Conti: 
nental Psalm tunes. Making the most complete col: 
lection, in all its features, ever published. 
For sale b 
FRANCK TAYLOR, Washin 
JEWETT, PROCTOR, & WO 





on, D.C. 
THINGTON, 
Cleveland, Obio. 

MOORK ANDERSON, & CO., Cincinnati, 
Jan. 2—1d8w Ohio. 


8 P. CHASE, F. BALL. 


(ye & BALL, Attorneys and Counsellors st 
Law, Cincinnati, Ohio, practice ia the pe) 
Courts of Ohio, in the Oireuit and Distriet Courts 0 
the United Btates in Ohio, and in the Supreme Court 








of the United States at Washington. Jan. 5 
, NOTICE. 
R. GOODLOE, Attorney and Counsello! 


at Law, offers his services to the Public #s 
Agent for Pension, Bounty Land, and other Clsim 
upon the Federal Government. July! 

ALL—AND MORE—TOGETHER! 

UST PUBLISHED, in one handy volume, a// thor 
of making money, which have an 
ed so much attention the past year, vis: Prof, W" 
liamson’s, Bowman’s, Dr. Shriner's, Dr. Xaupi r 
H. Harnan, Dr. Reese's; H. §. Holt’s, Shipme? ' 
Co.'s, H. P. Cherry’s, M. I. Cook’s, G. C. Anderson * 
All of these have been sold, warranted to yield hae 
heavy profits, from $5 to $10 per day. All toge . 
though, it is beyond doubt certain that one, two, © 
three of them suit the wishes of each person, vod 
ing out for some liberally paying business, 20 To 
yield hie ag = BY double or treble profits. - 
these have a number of new plans, ” ~ 

and equal, if not superior, to the 


wants of any ¥t° 





be unsuited in the first-mentioned. 
he work is complete. Satisfaction is guarantied 
The whole will be sent to all oncl 


ting $1 etpaid, 
L. M: B. Cooke, Hagerstown, Md. For ab 6 cori 
13 copies, $10. “0 Feb. 2—- 





THE FAIR SEX A E DELICATE 
AN learn how to x ae fuer ae Re. 





aod fall insractions or $1 
. Pt Saran post pall, M. J. 000K, 


Fob. 2. 


A REFORMATORY PAPER FOR CHILDREN. 


paper in the country, and cheaper than many of 


ipti ion of the ‘fm 
description, respectfully call the attention o e about the thin lips, 


BS cheeks, and slendor 


aia 


é the old soldier, fi 
, os 6 thom 
|) -eauid 








we Mitac 








if . Seventh street, oppo 
) Bingiecppy - - 
Piette. | 
Filet caplte «aw ls 
Daily National £ 
Payment in advan 
Rates of Advertisi 
insertion, fire cents 
Money to be forw 
amounis may ber 
deposite. When 
Boston, New York, 
preferred.. New E 
than Now York 8 
Western notes. 
All cemmanicatio 
ness of the y) 
dressed to ‘@ BAIL t 


WASH 
et ey 


BELL § 


THE 
In no place ie 
ted, or in itscif b 
The same trait wi 
it to shrink from 
its great sip, it h 
garrets, and nevey 
. punity, until the fi 
marbie jaws to o 
deprivation.  Pov4 
and retiring, and, 
of street organs, 
might bear Parix, 
cis. Head, with thg 
lation had no low 
and biting cold uf 
is here police 1 
; drive it from palaq 
| in spite of laws i 
hunger and pain 
wild, and all Ear 
which destroys Gy 
f ciety iteelf. 
i This disposition 
appear well when 
When subjects, 

j are carried to the 
i exce how poor thd 
cleanly, and their 
lous care. The pi 
with the students, 
to receive them - 
of the little dress, 
washing face and 
us an instance of 
very forcibly. In 
about daylight, thd 
@ Class visits the J 
ing slowly from bq 
the long hall, our 
on the little couch 
and arranging he 
because the girl w 
the day before agé 

— preparation she m 

nied with great ef 
ly, and contiiiued 
teacher and pupilé 
an hour returned 
observed the poor 
them. She had a 
a greater visiter t 
her hair and folded 

This winter so 
the poor. Bread i 
weather’ unusually 
many years, the 
and enough snow i 
ing. During the I 
my room by ill he 
the bed, yet shuttig 
from my window 
saw the white flak 
the bitter north 
poor! The Placo 
prayer, as it appear 
pozrance its archit 
in fact never drea 
tain in the centre, 
of ehurch dignitari 
tesque, chilling a 
lions at the base 
rage as they freezs 
naked gods of foun 
mally out of place 
The boys are not 
in agpbdued, quict 
Winter were #¢ 
trified with. 

The yoitures, in 
the ground; the d 
ly, are shivering 





™ slowly about, bea 


gaged in an insane 
- the bony horses m 
nose-bags. The w 
towers of St. Salpi¢ 
tury shaded walis; 
down from height 
keem @ mole-hill. 
vines and couchant 
sling white. The } 
tops of ancicat voi 
old church is tippe 
points, Omnibuscg 
smoking horses slip 
then up and stag; 
ever@where, but n 
merry Winter, greet 
und set to the musi( 
able, dull, shiverin 
seventh-story wind 
red nightcap, has p 
“sicre!” ie goes 
for the roof leaks i 
gests rheumatism. 
at the corner, wat¢é 
anges, says “sacre,’ 
ancient umbrella 
worre; for while it 
neath her deceptiy 
“sacre”—all Frane 
r stupid winter, which 
brings such m‘sery 
All-say “ sacre ” 
pavement below, an 
sell his few apples, { 
ferings. “ Bells 
pommes, mesdumes, 4 





J comes up through tl 


and incessant. | hg 
days. I cannot tell 
him, fascinated, alt 

gazed at the suffer 
young, quite you 

thoughtful expressic 
eyes ; as sadly out off 


the miserable, thin 
shivering form, whi 
hole in the top, and 
see the snow fall 
sold an ‘apple—a 
thivgs, certainly no 
ceased in his earn 
awakened, hearing 
winter evening swe 
the last cry to ceasd 
My imagination 
some widowed moth 
this feeble effort for 
look at the little sq 
and so sent Nannet 
the entire stock of 
! watched them fro 
light which Jit up 
took his apples— 
he brought out and 
end insisted in an @ 
beyond my telling, 
tears. On Nanne 
she knew where he | 
“In this house, m 
“Ta this house, N 
“@hb, yes, madan 
back stairway. Hi 
never seé any but hil 
“ Well, Nannette, 
day ; and when jou 
en, give him somethi 
Oo not want to 
bat cannot tell you 
without. The next ¢ 
ae was at 
©; Nannette, wit 
her, had aie el 


and mother, some m 





ite did.come from. 
in ae : ‘DO OD, 0) 
eee 








